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Fr yes Elements of Geography For the Pupil's School Desk, 


The Business Man’‘s Office Desk, ox 


Small 4to. Cloth, 164 pages. Fully Illustrated. 
For introduction, 65 cents. The Home Book Table. 


By ALEXIS EVERETT FRYE, 


Author of Child and Nature,” Brooks and Brook Basins,” Teachers’ Manual of Comprehensive, Compact, Convenient. 
Methods in Geography,” * Home and School Atlas,” ete, ete. An Accurate Dictionary of Standard with the Best Standards of usage. 
™ BOOK is not an abridged edition of the larger book of this series, English — such English as is likely = A New Edition, new plates, 
known as Frye’s Complete Geography. While it stands entirely by To be met with in ordinary reading. — new words,— thoroughly up to date. 


itself, — a separate and an independent text - book, — it is also planned 
to lead up directly to the author’s larger work. Teachers will find in. 
the “Elements” an ample and satisfactory course for pupils who leave 
school early. 

These two books form an ideal and unrivaled series of geographies — 
a series that has created widespread interest and aroused unbounded en- 
thusiasm among progressive teachers and educators in every section of the 
country. 18mo. Cloth, xii 4-365 pages. Price, 45 cents. 


Its authors, Dr Witttam Hanp Browne, the accomplished Professor 
of English Literature in Johns Hopkins University, and Dr. HALDEMAN, 
for pronunciation, late Professor of Comparative Philology in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

In its inclusion of the largest usefulness in compact and convenient 
form, unequaled by any existing manual. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 

HE September issue of the Standard Literature Series was Jules 

F ’ Cc G Verne’s Round the World in Eighty Days. The October issue was 

rye Ss omplete eography The Swiss Family Robinson, edited for young readers, with numerous 

illustrations —a winning and instructive book—a single number. 

For introduction, $1.25. The November issue is The Childhood of David Copperfield, edited, 

Teachers and school officials who are looking for the latest and best | with introduction, by Prof. Edward Everett Hale, Jr.— helpful in lit- 
Series of geographies for common schools are cordially invited to write us | erature study. 


about Frye’s Geographies. Correspondence will receive prompt attention. oh 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Address 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers _ # UNIVERSITY # PUBLISHING « COMPANY # 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS | 452 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 43, 45, 47 East Tenth St., New York. 


Standard Teachers’ Library, No. 61. 


| ’ ‘ 
NICHOLAS COMENTUus; Deutsch’s Drillmaster 


or, Ye Pennsylvania Schoolmaster of Ye Olden Time. 


16mo, pp. 495. 42 Illustrations. Manila, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1.50. In German. eo «& 


From Governor Hastings of Pennsylvania. 


Mr, Riddle, Lancaster, Pa. Based on Systematic Gradation and Steady Repetition. 
My DEAR Mr, RIDDLE: HARRISBURG, Sept. 13, 1897. 


By SOLOMON DEUTSCH, A.M., Ph.D. 


For the last few nights the disturbances in Luzerne county have compelled me, together with 
General Snowden Adjutant General Stewart, and the Attorney in constant com- 
munication with our troops at Hazleton; and while sitting about the telephone and telegraph fortwo | : 
nights, the intervals have been occupied in reading * Nicholas Comenius.’ During that time Lread | 12mo. Cloth. 463 pages. $1.25. 
every chapter aloud to my comrades, and we unanimously agreed that I should write you this letter of 
thanks for such an interesting and delightful contribution to our Pennsylvania literature. 1 have 
always thought the * Vicar of Wakefield’’ the most charming book in our language. I now think your 


book comes very close to it. R | i i A M R J E N K I N ~ 
With kindest regards, and thanking you for sending the book, I am | V V | 4 | i ; ’ 


Faithfully yours, DANIEL H. HASTINGS. n 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. } 851-853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 


Esterbrook’s Steel 


Are the best for School use. whether for the vertical or 
the ordinary style. Also pens for all other purposes. . . 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, Werks? 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid by the Publisher. 


ANEW VERTICAL PEN. 
No. 646 Vertical. 
Eatra Firm Fine Points. 


ESTERBROOKECO'S. 
ERTIOAL WRITER, 


DIXON’S 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 


Are used in more schools and colleges 


= \ 


| Lapa pencil is not particularly recommended for school use, 
| but merely to call the attention of the JOURNAL’s readers 


to the fact that the Dixon Company manufacture pencils than any other pencils, and are indis- 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : : 


for every known use. pensable in modern school equipment. 


If you desire samples of their pencils specially adapted to school use, 
send 16 cents in stamps, ‘and mention the “Journal of Education.” 


: Jersey City, N. J. 
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School Papers, 
School Supplies, | 
Maps, Busy Work. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Take 

The 

Fitchburg R.R. 
To 

All Points 
West. 

Lowest Rates 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


NEW YORK. 


CHANGE IN FORM. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


THE INDEPENDENT, emphasizing its fiftieth year, 
has changed its form to magazine size and reduced 
its price from $3.00 to $2.00 a year, and single copies 
from 10 cents to 5 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT will print in a year 3,640 pages 
of reading matter.at a cost to subscribers of $2.00 
a year, while any one of the prominent magazines 
will print about 2,000 pages ata cost to subscribers 


cf $4.00a year. The suscribers to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will get 82 per cent. more of equally good 
reading matter at one-half the cost. 

THE NDEPENDENT ip its new form will have a 
cover and usually 84 pages, which will be increased 
when necessary. It will maintain its full quota of 
able writers and its various editorial departments, 
covering religion, political, social, and literary mat- 
ter. No effort will be spared to maintain its reputa- 
tion as the 


Leading Weekly Newspaper of the World. 
SUBSCRIPTION 


$2.00 a year, or at that rate for any part 
of a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., . . . New York. 


Silk Pringe Cards, Love,Tra it, Escort & 
Acquaintance Cards, LAUGHING CAMERA, 

Prize Puzzles, New Games, Magical 
i &o. Finest Sample Book of Biggest list o! 
Visiting and Hidden Name ARDS Premiums 
for 2c. stamp. OHIO CARD CO,, Cadiz, Ohio, 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember that the work 


PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’'s “Koh-i-noor’ 


Koh-i-noor ” 
Does not break or 
Smear. 


** Koh-i-noor ”’ 
Erases Easily. 


** Koh-i-noor ”’ 
Outlasts All Other 
Pencils. 


Koh-i-noor ”’ 
Is made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby suits 
all purposes. 


Verticular. 


Pen 


ducators who desire special pens for use in the un- 
Y shaded styles of Vertical Writing will do well to 
examine the new patterns introduced by JoSEPH GILLOTT. 
He was the first to recognize the necessity of new pat- 
terns, and the first to make them. 
perts was sought, and the whole matter was carefully 


studied. ‘The result was 


THE SERIES 
AS ORIGINALLY 
DEVISED. 


RECENT | 
ADDITIONS) 
TO THE SERIES. | 


Multiscript. 


MULTISCRIPT 


Trade-mark Names and Numbe's. 


1045 Verticalar Pen, 
1046 Vertigraph Pen, 
1047 Maltiscript Pen, 
1065 Official Pen, 
1066 Registry Pen, 

| 1067 Arrowhead Pen. 


The opinion of Ex- 


These pens, according to individual need, will be found 
to meet, very exactly, the requirements of the Verticai 
Systems. They are reasonable in price and wonderfully 
durable, therefore inexpensive, and their superior quality 
is a saving of time both to teachers and pupils, because 
of the progress effected. 

If your dealer cannot show samples, apply to 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, HENRY Hoek, Sole Agent. 


New York. 
Official, Registry. 
Arrowhead. 


123 West Houston St., 


of the pupil reflects either credit or discredit upon the teacher. 
Instruct your pupils to always use “ KOH-I-NOOR” pencils, and 
CREDIT will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 

“ KOH-I-NOOR” pencils are for sale by all dealers 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


American Office: 


NEW YORK. 


pen) 
1045, VERTICULAR. 


FOR VERTICAL 


“© JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


_ ~ 


VERTIGRAPH PEN. MULTISC RIPT 


1046, VERTIGRAPH, 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MUST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


FREE 


: : 4) 56 PIECES, Full size for family use, beauti- 


—.. fully decorated & most artistic design. A rare chance. You can get 
—t D this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated tea spoons for 
= seliing our Pills, We mean what we say & will givethis bevutiful tea 

E setubsolutely free if youcomply with theextraordinary offer wesend 

to every person taking advantage of this advertisemeni, To quickly 


introduce our Vegetable Pills, asure cure for constipation, indigestion & torpid liver, if you agree to 7 

boxes of Pills at 26 cts. a box write to-day & send 10 cts. & wesend Pills by mail, when sold send us the money leas 
the 10 cts, you sent with order & we send you one dozen Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 56 piece 
china tea set same day money is received. This is a liberal inducement to every ladv in the land & all who received 


the spoons & tea set for selling our Pills are delighted. American Med. Co. Dept. . 3Q W. 13th S8t.,.N.Y¥ .Clty 


AND 


New York, 
Send for new Catalogue. 


J. W 
SCHERMEREORN & CO., 
8 Hast 14th BSt., 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES 


A collection of books of the highest standing in 
literature. The best texts in good readable type, 
and on rough-edged paper, with photogravure front- 
ispieces, tastefully bound in flexible cloth covers, 
gilt top (4x6). The books have been adopted by 
the leading colleges, and are accepted as containing 
the best of the shorter works of these great writers 
and statesmen. In this seriesnine independent vol- 
umes have been issued; 
Poe (7) 
Hawthorne (8) 
Irving (7) 


Macaulay (9) 
Franklin (7) 
Webster (5) 
Carlyle (7) Lincoln, including the 
Ruskin (9) ** Lost Speech” (7) 
(The figures in parenthesis indicate the number of 
selections.) 


To NEW yearly subscribers for 


PUBLIC OPINION 


we will present a set of any THREE of these volumes, 
if you are not familiar with PUBLIC OPINION, we shall 
be glad to send you sample copies. It is au eclectic 
weekly that aims to cover briefly every field of 
human activity. Its departments are 

American Affairs Religion 

Foreign Affairs Letters and Art 

Sociology Business and Finance 

Science Book Reviews 

The American Affairs department is especially val- 
uable, reflecting as it does the sentiment of the press 
of the entire country. 

By reading this one paper you can beas well posted 
as though you read 3,000 each week. Our editors do 
that for you. 

PUBLIC OPINION may be just the paper you hav0 
wanted for years. The subscription price is $2.5e 
per year, $1.25 for six months. 


THE PUBLIC OPINION CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a frtend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 


California Excursions. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
Leave Chicago Every Wednesday. 


Burlington Route to Denver, thence via Denver & 
Rio Grande Ry. (the scenic line of the world). Parties 
travel in Pullman tourist sleeping cars fitted with 
every convenience, which go through to California 
and are in charge of special agents of long expe- 
rience. For particulars addres T, A. GRADY,- 
Excursion Mgr., C. B. & QO. R.R., 211 Clark 
St., Chicago, 


“MEMORY 


The Crowning System of Memory Culture! 
Invaluable to Educators! WRIT us. 
NATIONAL PUBLISH’G CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


Lake Shore 
is Famous 


As the route of the Fast Mail Trains. 
The greatest mail trains in the world 
run over the Lake Shore & Michigan e 
Southern Railway between Chicago 
and New York. The United States 
Government selected this line as the 
route for its trains because of its excel- 
lent record for safe, fast and punctual 
service. 

The same careful consideration is 
given to the operation of all its passen- 
ger trains. When you have occasion 
to travel between Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston you will 
make no mistake if you use this route. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P, & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $ 3 3 : 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
nclubs ofthree ormore, . .. . 2.00 a year 
Jne renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 “ 
Jne renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 ‘“* 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Qld subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three ot 
re is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


MERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . 
3oth papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


A PINE TWIG. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 


I carried homeward in my hand 

A pine twig, broken from the trees, 
And failed at first to understand 

Its whispered music of the seas. 


For every needle had a song 

When wakened from its quiet sleep; 
A tuneful tale of ocean’s wrong, 

And diapasons of the deep. 


‘More life we need, of mind, and heart, and soul,— 

And not more lumps of knowledge gulped down whole,— 
More personal inspiration; 

We weren’t intended to be pegs and nails, 

All uniform;—else education fails, 
And dies imagination.” 


The nimble lie 
Is like the second hand upon a clock; 
We see it fly; while the hour-hand of truth 
Seems to stand still, and yet it moves unseen, 
And wins at last, for the clock will not strike 


Till it has reached its goal. 
—Longfellow. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


InvinG Browne, Librarian of the Law Library, 
uffalo : One good teacher is worth more to the coun- 
y than half a dozen public offices. 


Tuomas Laurig, HLngland: Those “born teach- 
8,” who need not professional education, style them- 
‘ves “Teachers by the Grace of God.” 

Atick Wexuinaton The high school 
‘aduates exceptional scholars, who will frame wise 
ws for the community; the kindergarten trains a 
mmunity that will not need the restraint of so 
much law. 


Presipent CHaRLEs W. Exiot, Harvard: Science 
‘ always face to face with God, philosophy brings 
lits issues into the one word duty, poetry has its cul- 
nation in a hymn of praise, and a prayer is the 
inscendent effort of intelligence. 
JosernH Batpwin: The modern teacher is the friend 
the pupil and governs up to self-government. 
sachers are asked to study anew the philosophy of 
ntrolling up to self-control, and thus give to their 
hools the “ atmosphere of an urbane assemblage of 
well-mannered family.”’ 


Horack MANN in his Seventh Report: Experience 
s proved that it is much easier to furnish profitable 
d delightful employment for all the powers of the 
ild than it is to stand over him with a rod 
d stifle their workings, or to assume a thousand 
ipes of fear to guard the thousand avenues through 
iich the salient spirits of the young play outward. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT Mason S. Stone, Ver- 
nt; It is a truism that as the teacher, so is the 
As a corollary it can be equally stated that 


A good school 


aool, 

the supervision, so are the schools. 

specific and individual when dependent upon its 
acher alone ; but good schools are assured and uni- 
tm when they depend upon some officer capable of 
iving character and efficiency to all. 


THE PRINCIPAL, 


BY SUPERINTENDENT E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, CHICAGO. 


(Report of Address to the Principals. | 

li is a principal’s duty, so far as in him lies, to keep 
his school in good cepute with the people among 
whom it is situated, to make the public appreciate 
it and co-operate with its work. | This precious inter- 
est may be furthered in many ways. Except in rare 
instances, | think a principal ought to live in his 
school district. Then, being a neighbor to his school 
constituents, and, of course, a good neighbor, kindly, 
honest and honorable, strict in fulfilling every obliga- 
tion as a citizen, will help make his school popular. 
To render your school the best possible is another 
means. Yet your school may be one of the best and 
not be thought to be good at all. Misconceptions 
may prevail touching it. Be sure that such do not 
needlessiy arise, and if they spring up in spite of you, 
abate them if you can. Be heedful of your charac- 
ter as a man or woman, and try to have your teachers 
heedful of theirs in the same way. Pay your bills 
promptly; if possible, avoid being in debt over a 
month. be obliging, affable, and agreeable to 
parents and to all other citizens. 

In all good causes which enlist your community be 
as active as may consist with ‘your regular work. In 
matters which divide the community, like polities and 
religion, use great discretion. You can participate 
on the one side or on the other without being a parti- 
san. Stand up for what you think right, yet ina 
spirit so large and generous that even opponents will 


admire you. On one subject, that of the schools, you 


can hardly be too enthusiastic; so magnify your office. 
Make all whom you touch keenly feel that, in your 


judgment at least, the schools are of vital importance. 
Interest parents in the progress of their children and 
take every occasion to remind all, parents or not, that, 
other things being equal, communities are desirable 
for residence or as to the value of property located in 
them in proportion to the excellence of their schools. 

speak next touching the principal's relation to 
the school property, for which he is responsible. It 


is a very important trust, not to be neglected. 
Promptly and persistently notify the authorities 


whenever repairs are needed. Constantly see that 
the premises are as clean as they can be made, and 


With- 


out cleanliness in and about our schools, we can expect 


never let any unsanitary conditions prevail. 


few other blessings. 


However, we should not be satisfied with good 
order and good sanitation, but, joining the aesthetic to 
the useful, should make our premises as beautiful as 
our resources admit. If there is a schoolyard, and it 
is not already so, manage to get it turfed and in sum- 
Children, teachers, parents, 


If one 


mer “with datsies pied.” 
neighbors, and matrons will aid you in this. 
To have a 
charming school lawn is worth years of work. Cul- 
J join in what 


season isn’t sufficient, take two or more. 


tivate beauty also inside the edifice. 
has been called the “craze” for schoolroom decora- 
tion. Here, tasteful, and 
persistent, many will co-operate with you. The Cen- 
tral Art Association of this city is now undertaking, 
at its own expense, to adorn with art the interior of 


too, if you are careful, 


one of our important school buildings, so as to make 
it a model for imitation. 

Next I come to consider a principal’s relations 
with his pupils. 
well is one of the highest possible powers. 


Ability to govern young scholars 
You can- 
not be taught it; you must be born to it. Still, good 
hints may help you a little. There are two or three 
precepts which I lay down with the utmost confi- 


dence, One is, never get angry or out of patience with 


a pupil under any circumstances, however trying. If 
you do, your influence is painfully, almost always per- 
manently, weakened. You lower yourself in your 
own estimation and in that of all who know your 
lapse. On the other hand, to endure provocation and 
not fail adds to a teacher’s influence as nothing can. 
Another useful injunction is: Never use at a pupil’s 
expense satire, sarcasm, or any biting speech, or apply 
to him any opprobrious epithet. Shame on you if 
you do such a thing. It is an abuse of your superior 
position, and will cause you to be despised, as you 
deserve, 

A prime means to pupils’ good will is to take all 
possible interest in their work or play, or whatever else 
engages them. Join in their sports if you dare, 
You will, of course, be slow—that will teach them 
If you haven’t the courage to take part, 
There is a double 


moderation. 
stand by and cheer the good plays. 
advantage in this poliey—it makes the children love 
vou and it makes them love the sport. 
Fourth, the principal and his teachers. 
upon it as of first consequence that we maintain a 


I insist 
spirit of the utmost kindness, considerateness, and 
helpfulness toward all our associates. I say toward 
all of them; if you become aware that through your 
fault or otherwise any colleague has a bit of ill will 
toward you, seek the earliest opportunity to do for 
Go out of your way to 
young 


him some special kindness, 
Be particularly 
teachers. Show them their fanlts, of course, but 
always as little discouragingly as may be, pointing out 
their merits and success at the same time, with even 


be kind. considerate of 


greater punctiliousness. 

Do not have favorites among your teachers, but 
treat all absolutely alike. Be friendly with all, but 
not exactly “chummy” with any. Maintain a critical 
attitude toward subordinates. If they have faults or 
lack promise, induce improvement if you can, and if 
net, report the failure to the appointing power. 
Never think of 
your employment as a “job” the 
It is a higher and nobler office 


Cultivate a professional spirit. 
a mere means to 
drawing of a salary. 

a vocation, a sacred ealling. How much depends 
on the preper discharge of it! IT have argued else- 
where that for the radical betterment of humanity 
more is to be hoped from the public school system, 
duly improved and administered, than from any other 
agency known, Tf this or anything like it is true; if 
the public schools really are the door by which society 
is to enter upon its future welfare, what dignity does 
not attach to the principals. You may discount as 
you please that comprehensive view of the school’s 
function in society, yet find in the influence of the 
schools amplest reason for self-respect in your office. 

Our profession is noble: let us do our part to keep 
it so. Its history is one of sacrifice, of self-denial, of 
unrequited teil Faithful teaching, such as the most 
of yeu are doing, never has been, it never will be, nay, 
it never can be, adequately remunerated with money. 
It and filthy luere are not comparable qualities any 
more than holiness and muck. Since our proper re- 
ward is not of this world, is it not every way better, if 
need be, to be underpaid. underranked, and under- 
estimated, than it is to try to rectify what we consider 
injustice in these particulars by methods whieh place 
would avoid unpro- 
But 


Among teachers 


us on a level with hucksters? 
fessional methods even if they were sure to win, 
they are not; they are very fallible. 
behave 


the best way to win promotion to 
“teacherly” and study and work hard. The cases 
contra are rare: they do not make arule. If you 


would rise surely and solidly and rise to remain per- 
manently on high, you will find the honorable profes- 
sional course is the best—the path of hard, patient 
study; of zeal and toil in teaching; of kind, sharp, 
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painstaking administration. Many of us will not be 
advanced as far or as fast as we deserve. Many more 
will not get up as fast or far as we think we deserve, 
tut if we work hard and honestly, depend upon it, 
we shall not be forgotten. we shall not be forsaken, 
we shall not have to beg our bread. 


AIKEN AND THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


BY PAUL STANDISH 


On December 6, 1882, the planet Venus was guilty 
of a grave breach of etiquette, for she passed directly 
between the Sun and the Earth, who were looking 
caclr other squarely in the face and exchanging salu- 
tations, and neyer even said as much as “excuse me.” 
If Venus glanced toward Aiken that day, I am sure 
she must have blushed, for she would have seen a 
powerful telescope pointed directly at her with its 
Hashing lens at one end and the keen eye of Dr. 
Franz, professor of astronomy in a German univer- 
sity, at the other. It seems that the German govern- 
ment got wind of the faet that the lovely maiden 
would be off her guard that day and offend the usages 
of good society as above described, and a thing of this 
sort was such a rare occurrence, she having done 
nothing like it for many years, and wouldn’t again for 
a good hundred, at least, that they went to the trouble 
and expense of sending over Dr. Franz to get a good 
view of the coy maiden in the very act of impertinence 
referred to, and then tell the German people all about 
it. But why did he come to Aiken instead of any one 
of a thousand other places in this part of the world? 
Because he was more certain to have a pleasant day 
here than in any other place, and pleasant days are 
success in taking observations of 
In fact, three other ex- 


indispensable 
Venus or any of her sisters. 
peditions sent out on similar errands by Germany at 
the same time were failures simply because clouds 
hid from view the surprising behavior of the lovely 
Venus; but not here, in this land of pleasant days. 
No inconsiderate and annoying cloud came between 
the eye of the astronomer and the planet as she 
passed between the Earth and the Sun. 

Dr. Franz brought with him a promising student 
from the university to aid him in his work, also a 
mechanic to set up his observatory, ete., and a wealthy 
gentlemen of leisure and of scientific tastes, who de- 
sired to join the party. They remained in Aiken 
six weeks, and the gentlemen with whom they 
boarded says he never saw harder working fellows in 
his life. ‘They were busy day and night, and wasted 
no moment in recreation. 
no expense to make the expedition a success. Dr. 
Franz not only brought several telescopes and all the 
apparatus needed, but even the iron plates for two cir- 
cular observatories and a connecting building. 
These structures were set up on land belonging to 
Henry Smith and lying at quite a distance froma 
traveled street. 
order to avoid even the jarring of the earth produced 


This isolated spot was selected in 
by a passing team. One of the circular towers may 
be seen to-day upon the grounds where, for twenty- 
five vears, Mr. Smith himself lived. It is in two see- 
tions, each twelve feet in diameter. The lower one 
is six feet high of 1-16 inch iron plates bolted to- 
gether and with a door to admit the observer. The 
other section is five and one-half feet high, of iron 
lattice work, instead of solid plates, and has a sloping 
roof one and one-half feet high. The upper section 
was covered with canvas and revolved upon the lower. 
This structure was set up over a brick pillar twenty- 
seven by thirty-one inches, placed in the centre of a 
circular pit ten feet in diameter, and with the inter- 
vening space filled with straw, instead of earth, in 
On this 
pillar, the top of which was level with the ground, the 
telescope was placed. 


order to lessen the jar as much as possible. 


As already stated, December 
6th, vo the joy of Dr. Franz, was a pleasant day. The 
dreaded clouds obscured the heavens elsewhere, but 
hey kept away from Aiken, as though in sympathy 


The government spared . 


with the hard working and enterprising astronomers 
who had come so far for an hour’s sight of Venus. 
Dr. Franz and his two friends were not open to 
callers that day. They shut themselves up in their 
iron towers and stationed guards outside to keep in- 
quiring friends at a respectful distance. It is said 
the mayor of Charleston came up to see what war 
going on and sent in his ecard, and was greatly 
chagrined, if not indignant, when told that the as- 
tronomers were not at home to callers, and he was 
forced to go away without a glimpse at Venus or even 
Dr. Franz. But, have no doubt that he was treated 
exactly as the governor or the president would have 
heen. German scientists are not given to sacrificing 
Their motto is, 
Entirely sat- 


science to the behests of etiquette. 
“Science first and pleasure afterward.” 
isfactory observations were made, and thus the Ger- 
Inman government was rewarded for its scientific en- 
terprise and its lavish expenditures of money, for it 
not only paid the entire cost of the expedition, but it 
vave Dr. Franz a life pension in keeping of its promise 
made to him before he came to thus reward him 
should he prove successful. 

Only one thing more remains to be told, and that is 
quite as interesting as what has already been said. 
After Dr. Franz hal returned home, it occuried to Mr, 
Smith that an event so interesting and rare as these 
astronomical observations deserved some lasting 
memorial. Accordingly, he wrote the German 
government asking that they place a memorial stone 
upon the top of the brick pillar upon which the tele- 
scope had stood that told to the German people and 
the world the interesting stery of the transit of 
Venus on December 6, 1882. The government 
acceded to his request, and gave orders for a suitable 
tablet to be prepared and sent to Mr. Smith. Time 
went on and no tablet arrived. Finally, to his great 
disappointment, information came to him that the 
lighter on which the stone had been shipped had sunk 
in a collision on its way down the river to the sea. 
Mr. Smith, nothing daunted, reopened negotiations, 
Better 
fortune attended it than waited on the first, and after 


and a second stone was made and shipped. 


due time Wm was delivered in Aiken, having, strange to 
say, been billed as a “tombstone” in order that it 
might successfully pass the trying ordeal of the 
United States custom house, ‘This stone was put in 
place by Mr. Smith, and may be seen in the garden in 
the rear of the residence of E. P. Henderson, Laurens 
street, one of Aiken’s successful lawyers. 

The stone is of grayish color, twenty-seven by 
thirty-one inches in size and four inches thick. Cut 
in its upper surface is this inscription:— 


Venus—Duechgang 1882 


Deutsche Station 11 


5h. 26m. 52s. 6 w. 33°. 33’ 51” N. 


GIFT TO LAFAVETTE. 

Congress, on March 3, 1803, authorized the. secre- 
tary of war to issue land warrants to Major-General 
Lafayette for 11,520 acres (one-half of a township of 
. 1804, General Lafayette was 


land), and on March 27 
authorized anc empowered to locate the warrants in 
the territory of Orleans, now the state of Louisiana. 
The locations were subsequently made on the west 
bank of the Mississippi river, in the Parish of Pointe 
Coupee. Patents thereon were issued January and 
April, 1810, and Mareh, 1813 

In 1824 congress requested President Monroe to 
invite Lafavette to visit this country. The invita- 
tion was accepted, and while here congress granted 
him $200,000 in cash and a township of land, to be 
located under the authority of the president on any 
of the unappropriated lands of the United States. 
This township was located in Leon County, West 
I'lorida. The city of Tallahassee is located on a part 
of this township. 


NATURE WORK WITH THE POETS. 


BY ANNA LE POER. 


NOVEMBER. 
ach year we grieve anew over the departure of 
summer’s beauty and autumn’s glory. Our sympatliy 
is with the south wind, as he 
“Searches for the flowers whose fragrance late he bore, 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream 


no more.” 
—Bryant, in ‘‘The Death of the Flowers.” 


Most of our feathered songsters are gone, and, to 
quote Lowell in his “Ode to Happiness,” many ay 
autumn bough has, “withthe spurn of their farewell, 
shed its last leaves.” 

Fach lingering trace of life is doubly dear to us 
new. When all the trees were richly robed no single 
one was looked on with the delight with which 

“The gazer sees 
A proud wood monarch here and there 
Garments of wine-dipped crimson wear.” 
—Lucy Larcom, in ‘‘November.”’ 


Doubtless it is with a feeling of justifiable self-im- 
portance that 
“Gay witch-hazels in the river 
Watch their own bright tapers quiver.” 
—Lucy Larcom, in “The Indian Summer.” 


We hear a “lonely minstrel of the wood,” and ap- 
propriate a part of Holmes’ “An Old Year Song”: 
“I loved thy music, thus I said, 
When o’er thy perch the leaves were spread; 


Sweet was thy song, but sweeter now 
Thy carol on the leafless bough.” 


The sight of a deserted bird “nest that had song- 
birds in it” brings a feeling of melancholy as we dwell! 
on the time when 

“The dreary days to fill it, 
Instead of lark and linnet, 
Shall whirl dead leaves and snow.” 
——Lowell, in ‘‘Auspex.” 


Longfellow’s “The Rainy Day” is a true November 
song :— 
“The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary.” 


But even in November “Behind the clouds is the 
sun still shining.” Not in vain do we plead:— 
“Yet one smile more, departing, distant sun! 

One mellow smile through the soft vapory air, 

Ere, o’er the frozen earth, the loud winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare.” 
—Bryant, in ‘““November.”’ 


November smiles, indeed, through the rich, soft 
haze of Indian summer. Lowell’s “An Indian Sum- 
mer Reverie” cannot be read without a feeling akin 
to reverence that one could so deeply see and so truly 
sing the beauties of the season, “Falling leaves falter 
through motionless air,’ the hills “In waves of 
dreamier purple roll away,” and 

“The fields seem fields of dream where Memory 
Wanders like gleaning Ruth.” 


“The clouds like swans drift down the streaming 
vimosphere,” “Dimly I catch the throb of distant 
Hails,” 

“The single crow a single caw lets fall, 
And all around me every bush and tree 
Says Autumn’s here and Winter soon will be, 
Who snows his soft, white sleep and silence over all.”’ 


But -the warm days have returned only to say fare- 
well. ‘Too soon we realize that 
“The warm sun is failing; the bleak wind is wailing; 
The bare boughs are sighing; the pale flowers are dying; 
And the year 
On the earth, her deathbed, in shroud of leaves, dead, 
Is lying.” 
—Shelley, in “Autumn, a Dirge.” 
To Whittier, in “The Last Walk in Autumn,” 


“All things dark and dumb 
Seem praying for the snows to come.” 


In his “Bridal of Pennacook” evening cloud and 
whitening sunrise rime tell of “the coming of the 
winter time.” Bryant speaks of days “When 
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shrieked the bleak November winds,” and says:— 


“Still there was beauty in my walks; the brook, 
Bordered with sparkling frost-work, was as gay 

As with its fringe of summer flowers.” 

—‘A Winter Piece.” 
There are times when the “blast that hurries the 

vapor and sleet o’er the wild November day” enhances 
afl indeor comforts and delights. One of Lowell's 
pocins Commences: 


“The wind is roistering out of doors, 
My windows shake and my chimney roars; 
My Elmwood chimneys seem crooning to me, 
As of old in their moody, minor key, 
And out of the past the hoarse wind blows, 
As I sit in my arm-chair and toast my toes.” 
“To Charles Eliot Norton.”’ 
The winter months bring fireside pleasures and 
many characteristic out-of-door beauties. We know 
thiat 
“The songs of spring shall sound anew, 
Though sadly falls the autumn rain.” 
— Celia Thaxter, in “November.” 
so we may cheerfully sing with Whittier:— 
“He comes,—he comes,—the Frost Spirit comes!—let us 
meet him as we may, 
And turn with the light of the parlor fire his evil power 
away; 
And gather closer the circle round, when that firelight 
dances high, 
And laugh at the shriek of the baffled Fiend as his sound- 
ing wing goes by!” 
“The Frost Spirit.” 


MODERN GEOGRAPH Y*—(11.) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


THE EARTH AND ITS MOVEMENTS. 

4. Eciipsk.— Once in a great while the moon is 
directly between the earth and the sun—this is always 
in the daytime—and shuts out the sun in whole or in 
part. and there is an “eclipse of the sun.” Occasion- 
ally the earth is directly between the sun and the 
moon—this is always at night and when the moon is 
full—and shuts the light from the moon wholly or 
partially, and there is an “eclipse of the moon.” — [See 
Vig. 5.| 

| If the teacher, or any pupil, has seen an eclipse, let 
him tell about it as fully as he can. Be careful to go 
no fastér than the slow pupils can clearly understand 
it. Tlustrate with-a lamp and balls as in the illus- 
tration.| [See Fig. 6.| 

Some children have little imagination in this diree- 
tion and mature slowly in power to appreciate these 
things. There is nothing here to be memorized. — It 
is enough that the pupils understand the relative posi- 
tion of sun, moon, and earth, and review the facts. 
These relations should be talked about from observa- 


tion first. the diagram being referred to incidentally. 
5. Roratron or THE Eartu. — There is no daily 
motion of the sun, moon, and stars, as there appears 


to be. ‘The sun rises in the east and sets in the west 
hecause the earth turns once around from west to east 
each day. This turning of the earth is its “rotation.” 
|See Fig. 7.] 

The north star does not appear to move as do the 
sun, moon, and other stars, because it is directly above 


* Copyrighted, 


the north pole, or end of the earth’s axis. The earth 
lurns or rotates about a line drawn from the north pole 
through the centre of the earth to the south pole, 


somewhat as a wheel turns upon the axle. [See Fig. 
d.| The north pole does not turn, and the north 
star. being above it, does not appear to turn. |The 


FiG, 7. 

children should find the north star in the evening. 
[See Fig. 9] Draw upon the blackboard the stars of 
the Great Dipper and mark the two which point to the 
north star.]| [See Fig. 10. | 

6. Mortons or tue Earru.— How many hours 
dees it require for one retation of the earth? How 
many degrees of longitude about the earth? How 


Fie, 8. 


niany times is twenty-four contained in 360? How 
many degrees, then, does the sun appear to us to pass 
over jn one hour? 

7. Tur Moon.—It is four weeks from one full 
moon to the next. There are how many days in the 
vear? How many times four weeks (28 days) are 
there in one vear? If there were 364 days in the year, 


F1G. 


there would be just thirteen revolutions of the moon 
about the earth. If there were thirteen months in 
the vear. there would be just a month for each moon. 
Custom has divided the year into twelve months and in 
one month there are two full moons. The moon 
when nearest the earth is 227,000 miles away. The 
distance around the earth is about 25,000 miles, so 
that a man who has traveled around the earth nine 


times has traveled a distance greater than that to the 
ic San Francisco, and by going back and forth regu- 


larly for one vear a man would travel farther than 


moon. It requires but ten days to go from Boston 
but sixty-two miles a day to travel as far as the moon 


Fig. 10. 


the distance tothe moon. A man would have to travel 


in ten vears. A telescope in Paris (1900) will make 
the moon look as though but a mile away. 
8. CrireLes or THE Eartu.— Make two chalk 


marks on a ball and try to deseribe the relation of one 
to the other, Erase and try to replace them. There 
ix nothing by which you can know where they were, 
but if vou have a cirele around the ball and anether at 
right angles to it you can locate any place upon it. 
In order to locate places upon the earth, there is a 
circle around the earth, midway between the poles, 
called the equator, and another line from pole to pole 
at right angles to the-equator, passing through the ob- 
servatory of Greenwich in London. This is called the 
meridian of Greenwich. [See Fig. 11. | 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES. 


Without a war except of words, and that a mild 
and diplomatic one—without a treaty or a cession of 
territory, the map of the United States has been 
changed, and all through Professor J. M. Greenwood, 
superintendent of the public schools of Kansas City. 
This is how it came about:— 

Scon after the official map of 1897 was issued by 
the commissioner-general of the land office a copy was 
sent to the public library from the department of the 
interior. ‘The map is a large one and the expansion 
of the country from their thirteen original colonies 
to the Pacific coast is shown by different colors. In 
looking at the map Professor Greenwood noticed that 
the color which denoted the Louisiana purchase ex- 
tended to the Pacifie coast, taking in Oregon and 
Washington and parts of Montana, Idaho, and 
Wyoming. 

“’m not a master student of American history,” 
said the professor in a modest way to a reporter one 
afternoon, “but T know a good deal about my coun- 
try’s history, and the minute T looked at that map I 
said to myself: ‘Did the Louisiana purchase extend to 
the Pacific coast?” 
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The thought grew on me and I determined to in- 
vestigate the matter. T read the letters of Jefferson 
and Marbios, one of the French commissioners, and 
they agreed with my opinion—that the purchase ex- 
tended only to the foot of what were then known as 
the Stony mountains, now the Rockies. I consulted 
other authorities and they all upheld me. But I 
looked at a great many maps and found them like the 
government map. 

One afternoon I mentioned the fact to a newspaper 
reporter. Ile made a note of it and the next day the 
Star published a long article in regard to the matter. 
That was in December, I think. Well, in a few 
weeks T was getting newspaper clippings and letters 
from all over the country. Some persons and papers 
I still felt cer- 
tain that I was right, and when Professor A. B. Hins- 
dale of the University of Michigan came out in a 


agreed with me and others did not. 


statement upholding me, knew was. He is 
authority on such things. 

The matter was discussed in the press for months, 
the New York papers giving special attention to it. 
Finally, the secretary of the interior department took 
itup. When fT was in Washington last month | went 
to the library and looked over the old maps. They 
upheld me, showing that the Louisiana purchase ex- 
tended only to the Rocky mountains. One day I 
stepped into the department of engraving and print- 
ing, and, pointing to the map of 1897, asked the head 
of that department when the map would be corrected, 
He answered that the matter was under investigation. 
And from this morning’s dispatches IT see that the 
change has been ordered and that the commissioner- 
general of the land office has recommended that a 
new map be made, It was, perhaps, a mistake of the 
engravers or printers, but it was a mistake, and | 
knew it when I first looked at the map. [Tam glad it 
is to he corrected.” 

The dispatch from Washington states that the 
COUPLE bevond the Rockies will, in the new ap, he 
shown to have been acquired by discovery in 1792, by 
exploration in 1805. by Astoria settlement in 1811, 


and by the Florida treaty in 1819.—RKansas City Star. 


SIZE OF LONDON. 

The London county council, which is the admin- 
istrative body controling all the public business of 
the English metropolis, governs an area containing a 
population equal to that of Portugal, greater than 
ihat of either Sweden, Norway, or Switzerland, 
twice that of Denmark or Greece, and approaching to 
that of the whole of Australasia, the Dominion of 
Canada, or the Kingdom of Belgium. With two ex- 
ceptions, every one of the twenty chief “parishes” 
comprising the county of London has as large a popu- 
lation as one or other of the thirty-three principal 
English towns. Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham are the only English towns exceeding the 
rateable value of the richest London parish, while six 
perishes exceed, in this comparison, any other Eng- 
lish municipality. 


COMPOSITE DECLAMATION. 


BY CC. M. MILLINGTON, 


No school chtertamment os perfectly successful un- 
less the audience has been aroused to hearty laughter 
at least onc Nothing is more certain to do this than 
composite declamation, and nothing is easier to pre- 
pare. It differs from the well-known concert 
declamation in two respeets, namely, the pupils recite 
different selections, and it is infinitely more amusing. 

Select “Lord  Ullin’s Daughter.’ “Barbara 
Frietchie”” and “The Dutehman’s Serenade.” Tt is 
essential that the pieces be familiar to the audience, or 
they will he unable to follow each speaker and will thus 
lese half the fun. Choose three bovs with good, 


‘trong voices, and: train each one separately on his 


specnal him exaggerate the cestures 

«| \ al ‘ 1 Dresspon. have all three 
ove declaim simultaneously, Any person hearing 


r the Hest tina must have marvelous control 


of himself if he is not convulsed with laughter. 

The effect is increased when a large audience is pres- 
ent. I have seen-such an audience simply demoralized 
with laughter at these very selections thus declaimed 
together. It is irresistible. Coming in between 
tragic or classic performances, it affords wonderful re- 
lief to an audience. 

“The Dutehman’s Serenade” being the shortest, the 
hoy reciting that will finish first. He must then 
stand ina very dignified manner till Lord Ullin’s 
daughter has sunk beneath the wave; and when Bar- 
bara Frietchie’s “work is o’er.” all three boys bow 
gravely and leave the stage, followed by a perfect 
“storm of applause.” 


ARCHITECTURE.—(1IL) 


BY LUCY A. FITCH. 


IREEK OKNAMENT. 

Among the most prominent Grecian characteristics 
may be mentioned imagination, energy, and love of 
beauty, and to these traits they owed their superiority 
in civilization and in art. 

Greek art is the most beautiful in the history of the 
world. Although it was indirectly derived, from, and 
influenced by, the Egyptian and Assyrian styles, vet 
fromthe first there was an effort to break away from 
the stiff monotony and conservatism that charac- 
terizes the oriental work, and to advance to a more 
free and complete expression of artistic ideas. 

Giveek art may be said to date from about 600 DB, 
(.. when they tirst began to overcome the rigidity of 
the earliest works, until 333 B. C..—these dates are, of 
course, approximate. The golden period of Greek art 
began about 400 B. C., the time of Pericles being es- 
pecially marked for its activity in artistic matters, 
To this period we owe the Parthenon (450 B. ©.) and 
many of the finest examples of Greek sculpture. 
Their architecture was that of the beam, and build- 
ings were simply planned. 

The periods of Greek art are best illustrated by the 
three “orders of architecture,’—the Doric, lonie, and 


Corinthian.—the dis- 
| charac- 


tinguishing 
\ ) teristic of each order 
: being a column and 


capital peculiarly and 


exquisitely propor- 


PA | tioned to each other 
and to the architrave 
fig/ LAPIFAL above. 


Fig, 1. This is the sim- 
plest of the Greek orders, and owes Its beauty to ex- 
quisite proportioning rather than to elaborate orna- 
mentation. The Parthenon, which is conceded to be 
the finest example of Greek architecture in existence, 
is in this stvle. The column had twenty flutings, the 
flutings being separated by a fine line. ‘The upper 
part of the column was decorated with horizontal 
fillets or bands, and the curved portion of the capital 
sometimes received a simple design. “The Doric was 
the order in which the full strength and refinement 
cof the artistic character of the Greeks were most com- 
pletely shown.” 

The Tonie capital was more elaborate than the Doric 
and the col- 
umns more 
slender. The 


flutings were 


more numer- 


ous, and sep- 


arated hy 
7broader bands. 
The distine- 
tive charac- 
teristic of the 
capital was 


2 
lopic CAPITAL the 


seroll or 

volute, In 
different Tonic buildings the position of ihe volutes 
on the capital varied slightly, som: times being placed 
diagonally, and sometimes straight. The capital and 


just like ourselves. 


upper part of the column were enriched by ornamie); 
in relief: vet the ornament was not obtrusive and «ii 
not destroy the grace of the outline. 

The Corinthian order was the last to make 4). 
appearance. It 
not belong to 
best period of Greek 
art, was, in 
fact, almost as 
Roman as Greek. 
The column \a- 
much more slender 
in its proportions, 
and the ornament:- 
tion more — florid 


Psi than in the other 
Fie. 5, 


styles. 

The progress from the Doric to the Corinthian 
order was gradual, the Ionie being the intermediate 
stage. The Greeks undertook to adorn perfection 
when they elaborated the Doric. and the result was the 
gradual loss of the simplicity and vigor of their bes! 
work and the decay of their art. This is the history 
of many styles. In the beginning simple forms are 
used, but gradually love of show leads to more com- 
plex ornamentation, until as a result the art becomes 
degraded and weak. We get our knowledge of Greek 
art and architecture chiefly from remains of temples. 
as but little attention was paid to the decoration of 
private houses. 


“The riches of the commonwealth 
Are free, strong minds and hearts of health; 
And more to her than gold or grain 
The cunning hand and cultured brain.” 


LIFE AND SOCIETY IN OLD COLONIAL 
TIMES. 
BY WILBUR F, GORDY, 
Principal North School, Hartfo a. 


It would be difficult to find a more fascinating sub- 
ject than this for the average school boy. — He is 
ways interested in persons, wherever and whenever 
they may appear; but when he can go back to the pic- 
turesque and almost romantic life of old colonial days: 
when he can enter the quaint New England house and 
it before the huge fire in the curious old fireplace: 
when he can enjoy the gay festivities of the time- 
honored Thanksgiving dinner; in a word, when he can 
In imagination live over again the lives of these hardy 
nioncers of our civilization, his enthusiasm is not 
easily restrained. 

This is the best kind of history, for it gives fresh- 
ness and reality to the subject, and helps all to see 
that the men and women who have made history are 
Our feelings are moved, our 
hearts are touched, our sympathies are kindled. . The 
pasi for us beomes the present, and history a thing of 
life and beauty. 

I vive an outline that may be used in teaching man- 
ners and customs :— 

The house.—Hollow sycamore used as houses in Vir- 
ginia. Cave-dwellers in Pennsylvania. Half-faced 
camp. Hut without floor or loft. Katted chimneys. 
Windows cf oiled paper. Dayton hall. Penn house. 
Whitefield house.—Century Magazine (1884-85), pp. 
873-74. 

Bed.—tierman sleeping habits.—Century Magazine 
(1884-85), pp. 877-78. 

Fireplace.—German stove. The Yule log.—Century 
Magazine (1884-85), pp. 879-80. 

Furniture.—Wooden trays for serving food. No forks 
when colonists came. Pewter. Silver. Carpets hardly 
known until 1750. Cooking utensils. Eggleston, pp. 
91-92.—Century Magazine (1884-85), pp. 883-84. 

Food.—Barnes, p. 95. 

Alcoholic stimulants.—Not luxuries, but regarded as 
necessities. No classes that could now be called temper- 
ate, Drinking habits of even the best people were simply 
disgraceful. Chocolate, tea, and coffee. When intro- 
duced and objections raised against the use of tea.—Cen- 
tury Magazine (1884-85), p. 886. 

DUTCH CUSTOMS. 

|For convenience, and because they were so peculiar, 
the Dutch are considered by themselves. The children 
are always delighted with the study of the habits of these 
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easy-going, jolly, good-natured people. A few quotations 
from Washington Irving’s eminently bright touches will 
give spice to the lessons. Any one who has read “Knick- 
erbocker’s History of New York” can easily recall many 
highly entertaining descriptions of Wouter Van Twiller. 
ete., and all know that the account of the Dutch tea party 
in “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” is almost inimitably 
funny. ] 

The Patroons.—Higginson, p. 91. 

Dress.— Higginson, pp. 95-96. 

Tea table.—Irving’s “Sketch Book,” p. 440. 

Albany.—‘*Men and Manners,” p. 123. 

Streets and houses.—Higginson, pp. 93-94. 

Meals and social life—‘‘Men and Manners,” p. 129. 
Higginson, 94-95. 

Fashionable pig-stealing.—‘*Men and Manners,” p. 133. 


[In Barnes, pp. 191-105, may be found a very good short, 


account of Dutch manners. ] 
NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 

New England villages on Sunday.—Hand stoves, cold 
churehes, seating, singing, young going to church, Sab- 
bath-day houses and their furnishings. Higginson, pp. 
75-76. Sanford, pp 128-32. 

Laws and usages.—-Boring of tongues. Boston common 
on Sunday, stocks and pillory, cages, cropping ears, laws 
against idleness in Hartford, Conn. Eggleston, p. 109; 
and Sanford, p. 182. 

“Hartford in the Olden Times,” by Scaeva, contains 
some exceedingly curious information about punishments 
for various otfenses. Along with it, Seton’s “*Romance of 
the Charter Oak” may be read with great profit. Charles 
Dudley Warner's article, “Domestic and Social Life in 
Cclonial Times,’’ in ‘‘Memorial History of Hartford 
County,” is very rich in suggestions on this subject. 

Training day.—Higginson, p. 78. Barnes, p. 96. San- 
ford, pp. 180-131. 

Holidays and festivals.—-Century Magazine (1888), pp. 
390-94, 

Fast and Thanksgiving.—-Barnes, pp. 93-94. 

Thanksgiving.—Sanford, p. i931. 

Fast day and holidays.—Richardson's “History of Our 


Country,” p.. 

Fast and Thanksgiving.—-Hollister (Vol. I.), pp. 435-37. 

Wedding customs.— Revolutionary times, pp. 86-87. 

Marriages and funerals.—Sanford, p. 125. 

Courtship and marriages.—-Century Magazine (1885), 
pp. 389-92. 

Funeral customs.--Century Magazine (1885), 393-94. 
Hollister (Vol 1.), p. 934, and Revolutionary Times, pp. 
S&-89, 

Dress.—-Higginson, pp. 77-78. 

Dress just before the Revolution.— Richardson, p. 176. 

Shoes in Revolutionary times.—Revolutionary Times, 
». 70. Sanford, p. 120. Century Magazine (1884-85), pp. 
SS7-S8S., 

Head dress.—Century Magazine (1884-85), pp. 888-89. 

Trailing gowns.—Hooped skirt and towering head 
dresses, Hollister (Vol. I.), pp. 444-45. 

Man’s dress in Revolutionary times.—Richardson, p. 
176. 

Travel.—Century Magazine (1885), pp. 387-88. 

lying machine.—In 1766. Barnes. p. 86. 

Stage coaches.—*McMaster’s History” (Vol. pp. 
14-49. 

Newspapers.— McMaster (Vol. L.), pp. 35-38. Revolu- 
tionary Times, pp. 182-34. 

Letter writing.— McMaster (Vol. 1.), pp. 39-40. 

|‘‘Men and Manners,” p. 47, contains a statement of in- 
terest concerning some queer customs at Harvard in colo- 
nial days. ] 

SOUTHERN PLANTATION LIFE. 

When one reads Thackeray’s “Virginians,” he finds 
himself introduced to a strange and even mediaeval kind 
of life. The old castle is wanting, but the feudal lord is 
there. and his dark-skinned vassals may be counted by 
hundreds. It is the country of the mighty land-holder 
and the helpless slave. It is the country where refine- 
ment and hospitality stand side by side with degradation 
and cruelty. The study of life in the South in colonial 
days should, therefore, have a two-fold purpose. For, be- 
sides giving the pupil an insight into the peculiar habits 
end customs of the people themselves, it will help prepare 
him to appreciate that greatest of all questions in the first 
half cf this country, the growth and political significance 
of slavery. Professor Shaler, in Seribner’s Magazine 
(September and October, 1890), and in the North Ameri- 
can Review (October, 1890), has in a most graphic and 
comprehensive manner shown how slavery naturally and 
logically developed in the South. The articles are ‘“Na- 
ture and Man in America” and ‘“Peculiarities of the 
South.” The large plantation, with a soil and a climate 
adapted to the growth of tobacco and cotton, made of 
slavery a great political institution in the United States. 
Let us. then. in our grammar school teaching, enter 


heartily upon the work of making vivid the Southern’ 


colonial life. 


“Washington at Home,” pp. 124-29, contains an excel- 
lent sketch; as does Barnes, pp. 111-14, Richardson, pp. 
188-85, and McMaster (Vol. II.), pp. 4-14. 

In the list given above no mention is made of that 
charming volume, “Old Times in the Colonies,” that many 
hundred boys and girls have read with the keenest inter- 
est. Nor have I said anything of the chapters entitled 
“Social Life in New England and Social Life in Other 
States,” in “Building the Nation.’’ I have simply men- 
tioned these books that I know can be used to advantage 
in teaching this important branch. For this special work 
I have found Eggleston’s ““Grammar School History” and 
Higginson’s “Young olks’ History” especially valuable. 

The books referred to, mostly by naming the authors, 
are as follows: ‘‘A History of the United States and Its 
People,” Eggleston; “One Hundred Years of American 
Independence,”” Barnes: “Young Folks’ History of the 
United States,’’ Higginson; ‘‘Men and Manners a Hundred 
Years Ago,” ‘‘History of Connecticut,’’ Sanford; 
History of Our Country,” Richardson; ‘History of Con- 
necticut,’ Hollister; ‘‘History of the People of the United 
States,”’ McMaster. 


RHODE ISLAND EDUCATORS. 


[By one of them.] 

THE BARNARD CLUB. Whoever meets the teachers 
of Rhode Island in the Barnard Club, at the Round Table, 
or in the annual institute is impressed with their dignity, 
worth, and evident devotion to their high calling. 

Fortunate the state which finds such material within its 
borders, and fortunate the commonwealth which, discern- 
ing these, gives them the preference for educational 
work. Here a single school club is able to include in 
active membership the entire body of male educational 
workers in the state. One hundred and thirty, with a few 
honorary members, is the self-imposed limit to member- 
ship of the club. This limit is intended to give every one 
who aspires to membership an opportunity to belong. 
And such is the esteem in which membership is held, that 
there are always some in waiting for a vacancy. 

The Barnard Club is the outgrowth of a former associa- 


tion of grammar school masters of Providence, and was 
named in honor of Dr. Henry Barnard, the veteran edu- 


cator of Connecticut and Rhode Island. Among its mem- 


DAVID WEBSTER HOYT, A. M., 
Principal English High School, Providence, R. I.,and President of 
the Barnard Club. 


bership are university professors, superintendents, prin- 
cipals. The club meets four times a year, on Saturday. 
The banquet is followed by a “feast of reason,” consisting 
of addresses by leading educators of the country, followed 
with discussions by the members. Thus the teachers of 
2448 

Rhode Island are brought into contact with the most en- 
lightened and foremost thought of the day. : 

Among the presidents have been the retiring Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Peck, principal of the new classical high school of 
Providence, Dr. F. D. Blakeslee, principal East Greenwich 
Academy, Professor Walter Ballou Jacobs, principal of the 
new East Side high school, Providence, Professor Nathan- 
iel Davis. Btown University, and Dr. Horace S. Tarbell, 
superintendent of schools for Providence. 

At the last May meeting Principal David W. Hoyt of the 
English high school was elected president; H. B. Knox of 
the Friends’ school, secretary; Principal Warren S. Locke 
ot the Rhode Island School of Design, treasurer. 

Principal Hoyt has been so long connected with the 
school work of the state that more than a passing notice 
is appropriate. He entered upon his duties in connection 
with the high school of Providence in 1864, and is the only 
principal the high school has had, and is consequently one 
of the best-known teachers in the state. During his ad- 
ministration there has grown out of the original high 
school, now in separate buildings, the classical high 
school, the manual training high school, and the new East 
Side high school, having altogether about 1,800 pupils. 

Mr. Hoyt was for two vears president of the Rhode 
Island State Teachers’ Association, and for several years 


president of the Providence Franklin Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. He was chairman of the commit- 
tee of the Franklin Society, which published a Report on 
the Geology of Rhode Island. From 1888 to 1893 he was 
chairman of a commission representing the state of 
Rhode Island, which, with the United States Geological 
Survey, made a topographical survey of the state, publish- 
ing maps, atlases, indexes, and writings supplementary to 
the work. 


AWAY DOWN EAST. 


I noticed in the hands of a pupil in the state of 
Maine some time ago a small card having on one side 
in large print:— 

Stand and sit erect. 

Move promptly and quietly. 

Speak distinctly and gently. 

Study more than text-books. 
Master what you study. 

Be courteous and thoughtful. 

Be diligent and trustworthy. 
Make the most of the best in you. 

Mn the reverse side, in smatler print, the 
following:— 


Will you read or repeat what is on the reverse side of 
this card once each day? Wili you make an earnest effort 
to do the things there mentioned better than you did them 
‘ast term? J am sure that you will be greatly benefited 
if you try to improve in these several ways. IT am equally 
certain that you will always remember with pleasure 
every ef-crt ycu make to do more and live better than you 
did yesterday. These requests and suggestions are made 
by your superintendent. 


ANIMAL COVERINGS, 

Need of.—Why do animals have a covering? Hew 
is the warmth of the body kept in and the cold kept 
out? Ought we to sav that the covering makes the 
animal warm or that it keeps the animal warm? Llow 
do you account for the heat of animals? Are all 
animals hot-blooded? Do animals that are not hot 
bleoded have a covering? 

Variation of.—What changes do we make in our 
clothing as the seasons change? Why? Is anything 
of this kind to be observed in other animals? What is 
the change in the case of the horse? the cow? Would 
there be a seasonal change in the sheep if it were not 
shorn?’ When do our domestic fowls east off- their 
feathers 

Kinds of —What do we call the covering of the 
horse? of the pig? sheep? bear? hen? eider-duck? 
lish? porcupine? oyster? elephant? 

Use of —Whieh of the above are for warmth alone? 
Which are for protection? Which are for both pur- 
pores? Have feathers a use in addition to these? 

Adaptations of coverings to surroundings.-—W hy is 
a thick hide for the elephant the best covering? 
has a pig bristles instead of hair? Whi has the snake 
scales instead of a shell? Why has the bird feathers 
instead of wool? 

DISCIPLINE. 
j 
BY SUPERINTENDENT J, A. FOSHAY, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


One of the greatest difficulties in discipline is the 
lack of understanding of motives which caused the 
pupil to make trouble. We should be very careful 
not to dapute evil motives to a pupil which are not his, 
and thus cause him te bear resentment because he is 
misjudged. Tt is an important part of school work 
to develop a strong sense of justice. The successtul 
man is not he who can quell the riot, but he who ean 
hv prudence and foresight prevent the riot. So the 
successful teacher is not the one who has the power 
te manage the difficult cases when they have arisen, 
hut the one who has fhe tact to prevent their arising. 
Management without friction is the evidence of re- 
serve power and the test of the successful diseiplina- 
ran. The ereatest teachers of the world have not 


been its famous scholars, but those who, by word and 


deed, are able to influence the children. First be mas- 
ter of yourself, then of pupils. Anger has ne 
jr dane ein the se hoolroom. Self-snerifice. not egotism, 
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Chicago Jed the procession on Lafayette day. 

Superintendent E. P. Seaver of Boston has power 
for the first time, and is using it with vigor and dis- 
cretion. 

Peace jubilees are the order of the day. The large 
cities have led off, now let the others fall in line. 
Chicago and Philadelphia celebrated with a ven- 
geance. 

Chicago is to have a fully equipped commercial 
high school. Superintendent Andrews, Assistant 
Nightingale, and Professor EF. I. James are preparing 
ihe course of study. 


The plan of the managers is to build a $250,000 
monument over the grave of Lafayette, to be dedi- 
cated in 1900, the sum to be contributed by the 
school children of America. 


Superintendent Maxwell of Greater New York has 
had an experience in meeting some 3,000 of his 
teachers that no other superintendent ever met. 
with. It was warm and cold at the same time. 


Many teachers say: “I cannot teach music.” 
There are some places that give the teachers the 
option of teaching the musie or of paying some one 
to do it, and it is surprising how soon all the teachers 
learn how to teach music. 


It is in order for universities to offer free scholar-. 
ships to Cubans. The y will all do it, and style them 
the Wheeler scholarships. “Thanks” to the sugges- 
tion: of General “Joe” Wheeler that we edueate the 
bright Cubans in the United States. 

The papers of Chicago as well as of the rest of the 
country de not take kindly to the suggestion that 
Spanish be taught in the public schools because of 


our new Spanish “possessions.” In the colleges, 
however, Spanish courses are in very general de- 
mand for the first time. 


The re-election of Hon. Mason $. Stone as state 
superintendent of Vermont for the fourth term of 
two years each is a compliment to him and a credit to 
the state. Mr. Stone has done as much for the Green 
Mountain State educationally as has been done for any 
state in the union the past six years so far as can be 
judged by general progress, and it signifies much to 
have the state set aside the time-honored custom of 
rotation in office and re-elect so efficient a leader. 


This is the year for the remembrance of Lafayette. 
The Lafayette day was placed too early in the term 
for very general observance, so that, as in the case of 
Columbus, it will be spread out over the entire year. 
The Journal of Education supplement this week is 
the best portrait of Lafayette that is extant. It 
should be in every schoolroom in the land. The 
Journal of October 13 had a good editorial on 
Lafayette edapted to use in the schools. 


Professor J. Liberty Tadd, for twenty-two years 
divector of the Philadelphia public school of indus- 
trial art, has attracted much attention to himself and 
to his work since his great exhibit at the World’s 
fair. He is a genius, and it is a matter of more than 
usual interest to know that his theories and the re- 
sults of this practice are to be presented to the public 
immediately in a great work, issued by the Orange 
Judd Publishing Company of New York and Samson, 
Low, & Co. of London. There will be more than 500 
illustrations of his work accompanying the text. 


NATURE STUDY ON A NEW TRACK. 


Cornell University has given nature study a new 
significance by its ‘interpretation of the Nixon ap- 
propriation, which provided a sum of money the in- 
ceme of which is to be used by Cornell for the im- 
provement of the rural schools for the express pur- 
pose of making the farming districts more attractive 
to the children and youth of those communities. 
Cornell has decided that the best use to which that 
income, or a considerable portion of it, can be put is 
to teaching Nature Study in the teachers’ institutes. 
Mrs. Professor Comstock and Miss Rogers have suc- 
ceeded so well in awakening an interest in the best 
methods, and in enlisting the sympathies of the offi- 
cials as well as the teachers, that Miss Rogers is now 
devoting her time to this great work, speaking in 
three or four institutes each week in an intelligent 
and inspiring way. Cornell is quite right in ruling 
that the best thing to be done for the rural com- 
munity through the schools is to make the country 
as intelligently attractive to the children who must 
spend their childhood and youth there as it is to 
the city-bred vouth, to*whom a few weeks there is a 
matchless luxury. It is not only true that a prophet 
ix without honor in his own country, but the country 
is without honor with its own prophets. 


TUSKEGEE. 


The great work inaugurated at Tuskegee, Ala., 
seventeen years ago goes bravely forward. The prin- 
cipal of the*Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Booker T. Washington, is one of America’s 
great men whose name is certain to go into eduea- 
tional history with those of “Sam Taylor,” Colburn, 
Page, Swett, and others, who have left an ineffaceable 
impression upon the sections or communities in 
which they have labored. Booker TT. Washington 
is more than a teacher, principal, or educator, he is 
in an unusual sense a statesman. No man in the 
North or in the South, in the school or on the press, 
in the pulpit or on the platform, in the house of 
representatives or in the senate of the United States 
has had a clearer view or a happier way of setting forth 
the needs of the colored race in America than he. In 
principles and, practices Booker T. Washington 
has been so wise and so ardent that his own race and 
the dominant race of the land have alike had un- 
bounded confidence in his wisdom and tact. 


This institution, the average age of whose students 

is nearly nineteen years, had enrolled last ‘year 1,047 
students,—712 boys, 335 girls. These youths céme 
from twenty-four different states, and they nearly all 
live upen the school grounds, making a settlement, 
including the teachers, of 1,200 persons. Training 
is given in twenty-six different industries. Already 
more than 3,000 persons educated in this institution 
are scattered through the South, a virtuous, intelli- 
gent, industrious force lifting their race along all 
lines of noble endeavor. 

. The money for this marvelous plant, now valued 
at $300,000,—having 2,267 acres, forty-two build- 
ings, 525 head of live stock,—has been donated in 
comparatively small sums during the past seventeen 
vears by benevolent persons, mostly resident in New 
York and New England. What a testimony this is 
to the spirit and purpose of our citizens, when the one 
race will take from its own earnings hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, mostly in gifts of $1,000 or less, for 
the education of another race a thousand miles away. 
Notwithstanding all that the institution has, there 
is stili need of much more than it has as yet received, 
and all well wishers ef America can but hope that 
philanthropy will continue to exercise itself gener- 
ously until Booker T. Washington has the hospital 
building, domestic science building, dormitory for 
girls, and a $500,000 endowment fund, all of which 
would give large returns to America. 


MASSACHUSETTS — A STUDY IN EDU- 
OATION. 


Massachusetts seems to have been forgotten in the 
distribution of rich soil and agreeable climate; of 
navigable rivers and lakes; of iron and copper, silver 
and gold, cotton, wool, and other raw material; of 
coal, oil, wood, and other fuels; wheat and corn, cat- 
ile, rice, sugar, fruit, and other foods. As compared 
with the Southern, Middle, Western, and Pacific 
states, she is handicapped in the race for prosperity. 
Think of the vast distances that she brings all raw 
material, fuel and food, and ask why she was not 
doomed industrially and commercially long ago, as 
she would have been had she trusted to nature, luck, 
or legislation. 

With every disadvantage, Massachusetts gives her 
laborers the highest wages, the steadiest employment, 
the shortest hours, the best sanitary conditions in 
shoo and factory, the best educational, social, and 
political conditions of any equal population in the 
same era on the face of the globe. Children are kept 
out of the shops to a later age, and women are pro- 
tectea from overwork by the best laws. . 

The average wages per capita in Massachusetts is 
eighty-four per cent.* above the average for the 
United States, despite the fact that she is handicapped 
by long hauls for raw material, fuel, and food. 

Is there any significance in the similarity of these 
lficures to her educational advantages? Her teachers 
receive sixty per cent. higher salaries on the average 
per capita; the amount expended per pupil is eighty 
per cent. more; the value of school property is 130 
per cent. greater; the number of high schools is 139 
per cent. more; the classical course in the high 
school 360 per cent. larger; the per cent. taking Greek 
is 590 above the average per capita in the United 
States. 

I:ven these figuxes do not tell more than a half 
truth. Massachusetts is the only state that has for a 
long time had a complete system by which she keeps 
all childrenin school and out of the factories and fields 
of toil until they are thirteen years of age; that has 
for many years furnished free text-books and sta- 
tionery to all children: that has expert supervision 
for ali city children and for most of the rural ehil- 
dren: that has closed up a large proportion of the 
small rural schools through free transportation to ex- 
cellent central graded schools; that has never had 


‘uny politics in the state administration of schools: 


*United States commissioner of education in 1896, 
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that has rarely known political influence in educa- 


jivnal affairs in any cities; that has a public sentiment 
(hat makes it practically impossible for an applicant 
io secure a position in a high school who is not a col- 
lege graduate, or in an elementary school without a 
wormal school diploma; that in each of her normal 
chools requires the same preparation ‘of its candi- 
lates as for American colleges.** 

[Joes eny one believe that Massachusetts could have 
»ttained and retained her industrial advantages with- 
out these educational conditions?—A. E. Winship, 
in The Independent. 


** In 1897-98 there were sixty-two per cent, more admissions to her 


normal schools than in the previous year. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


HOW DISTANCE FROM RESIDENCE TO SCHOOL IS 
TO BE TAKEN. 

Section $022a, Revised Statutes of Ohio of 1897. 
provides that the board of education of any township, 
district (sub-district), joint sub-district, special or 
village district, within the state, shall permit children 
of school age who reside further than one and one- 
half miles from the school where they have a lega! 
residence under the state school laws to attend the 
nearest sub-district or joint sub-district school, ar the 
vrades below the high school in special and village 
districts. and the per capita current expense of run- 
ning the school in the district where such children 
attend, for term so attending, shall, upon the demand 
of the board of education of such district, be paid by 
the hoard of education of the district where such chil- 
dren have a legal residence. 

Board of Education of Butler township against 
Soard of Edueation of the Village of Eldorado is the 
titie of an action that was brought under this statute. 
It was admitted by the board of education sued that 
the residence of the children in question was more 
than ene and one-half miles from its school, in the 
district of their residence if the distance was ascer- 
iained by measurement along the nearest public high- 
way. but it averred it to be less than one and one-half 
niles if measured in a direct line, and for this reason 
the board contested the claim against it, contending 
that the distance from residence to school was to be 
tuken “as the crow flies.” 

But the supreme court of Ohio holds, 50° North- 
eastern Reporter, 812, that the aerial view of the sub- 
ject is to be rejected. It maintains that the legisla- 
ture provides for the convenience of children in at- 
tending school, and that the distance of a child’s resi- 
dence from the school of its district, which, under the 
above provision, entitles a child of school age to 
attend the school of another district, is one and one- 
half miles, by the most direct public highway, from 


the school to the nearest part of the curtilage of its 


residence, 
WINTER MOVERS INTO TOWN MUST PAY TUITION. 
Section 4, subdivision 5, chapter 79, of the Com- 
piled Statutes of Nebraska, relating to the admission 
by school boards of non-resident pupils to the public 
hocls. declares that “said board may also admit to 
the district school non-resident pupils, and may deter- 
nine the rates of tuition of such pupils and collect 
ihe same in advance.” And section 3, subdivision 6, 
of the same chapter, conters upon the district board 
( anv high school district the power to determine 
“the rates of tuition to be paid by non-resident pupils 
attending any school in said district.” Under neither 
ne of these provisions, holds the supreme court of 
\ebraska. in the ease of State, on the relation of Vale, 
cainst the Sehool District of the City of Superior. 
() Northwestern Reporter, 855, are non-resident 
upils entitled to attend the public schools without 
ivment of tuition therefor. 
One’s residence, the supreme court further holds, 
where he has his established home, and to which, 
hen absent, he intends to return. To effect a 
hange of domicile, there must not only be a change 


' residence, but an intention to permanently abandon 


he former home. 

When one who owns a farm, which has been his 
lomicile for many vears, moves his family and a por- 
on of his furniture to a neighboring city during the 
fall, temporarily, for the purpose of educating his 
hildren, and not with the intention of gaining a new 


home, and returns to the farm at the end of each 
school year, with his family and furniture, his legal 
residence rengins at the farm. 

Whether a person has been enumerated in the 
census taken by a school board should be established 
hy the production of the proper record disclosing the 
facts. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Fashoda question is growing interesting, if not 
critical. One official publication of correspondence 
has followed another almost with the rapidity of 
moves ina game of chess. First came the British 
“blue book,” with thecorrespondence down to October 
3. Then the French “vellow book,” with a report of 
affairs from the French point of view, down to Octo- 
her 12. Almost immediately, the British govern- 
ment followed this with a second “blue book.” bring- 
ing the correspondence down to October 12. At the 
risk of repeating some facts which are already 
familiar, a rapid summary of the situation will make 
the position of the two nations more clear. 

* * * 

To begin with, Fashoda is a town on the White 
Nile, about four hundred miles wp the river from 
It is a pestilential place, being so un- 
particular form of fever, called the 
But it is important 


Omdurman. 
healthy that a 
Fashoda fever, originates there. 
as affording an outlet for the rich country of the val- 
lev of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. At Fashoda, at the pres- 
ent time, the flags of France and of Egypt are ‘both 
flying. and one or the other must come down before 
the present dispute between England and France is 
settled. Under the French flag is a handful of 
French officers, not more than eight all told, com- 
manded by Major Marchand, with a force of about one 
hundred native troops. Under the Egyptian flag is a 
strong garrison, left by General Kitchener, when he 
recently went there from Omdurman to persuade 
Major Marchand to retire. 

The Marchand expedition made its way to Fashoda 
from the French Kongo. on the west coast. It has 
heen on the march for two vears, if not longer, hew- 
ing its wav through a diffienlt country, and carrying 
with it small steamers, in sections, to be launched 
upon the Nile when reached. Tt has left small gar- 
risons at different points along its march, sufficient 
to clive a color to the French claim of occupation. 
Its ultimate purpose. as defined by members of the 
party, was to connect the French colony of Obock on 
the Red Sea with the French Kongo territories on the 
Atlantic. Aid was expected from, and very likely 
promised by, the Emperor Menelek of Abyssinia: and 


the expedition was hurried, that it might reach 
Fashoda before the British did. 
* * 
The diplomatic position is, briefly. this. England 


contends that the equatorial provinces of Egypt, in 
which Fashoda is situated, never ceased to belong to 
Eevpt. but were temporarily in a state of revolt; a 
condition which terminated when the dervishes were 
erushed at Omdurman. She reminds France that, so 
long ago as 1895, Sir Edward Grey, speaking in her 
hehalf. warned the world that if any. power other than 
Ingland were to occupy any part of the Nile valley, 
it would be regarded as an unfriendly act. For these 
reasons, she has refused even to discuss the claims of 
Kyvpt to the disputed territory, and has made the im- 
mediate withdrawal of Major Marchand a condition 
precedent to any negotiations. 
* * 

France. on the other hand, insists that the territory 
had been lost to civilization and that it was permis- 
sible for any power to occupy it: and as for Sir Rd- 
ward Grey's warning. she claims that the Marchand 
expedition is in facet the same as the Liotard mission, 
which started for the Nile in 1893, before Sir Edward 
Grey spoke. She declares it impossible to reeall 
Major Marchand, and adds that if England were to 
insist on her doing so, prior to negotiations, it would 


be the same thing as delivering an ultimatum, But, 
from the last letters contained in the official corre- 
spondence, it appears that France proposes a com- 
promise, under which the French Kongo territories 
are to find an outlet to the Nile through the valley of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal. This proposal was not made in 
» form'sufficiently definite to enable Lord Salisbury 
to reply, but the fact that he did not immediately dis- 
miss the French claim is taken as an.augury that the 
way to the pacific settlement of the difficulty is not 
yet closed. Meanwhile, both powers are making ex- 
tensive military and naval preparations, and there is 
war talk in the newspapers and agitation on the stock 


exchanges. 
* * * 


Tt was the expected that happened when the Bris- 
son ministry was overthrown, upon the assembling of 
the chamber of deputies, but it happened a little 
sooner than was expected. It was hastened by the 
peculiar conduct of the minister of war, who closed 
a rambling and ineffective reply to the attacks upon 
him by resigning his office without a word of warning 
to any one. What he said disclosed the fact that he 
had differed with his colleagues regarding the revision 
of the Dreyfus case. The attacks upon the Brisson 
ministry for reopening that case were most bitter, and 
a vote directing it “to end the campaign of insult 
against the army” was actually passed. After that, 
the rejection of a motion of confidence in the ministry 


was a mere form. 
* * * 


The most serious aspect of this crisis is the evidence 
which it affords of the power of the army. The issue 
was directly raised by M. Brisson, before the vote was 
taken, in his declaration that the government was de- 
termined to uphold the civil authority against the 
military: and it was met in the most direct manner 
possible by the adoption of a motion directing the 
government “to end the campaign of insult against 
the army.” The issue was emphasized by riotous 
mobs parading the streets of Paris, shouting “Down 
with the Jews” and “Long live the army.” The 
“man on horseback” is not clearly in sight in France, 
but if an energetic leader ambitious for a mili- 
tarv dictatorship were to appear, there would be 


froublous times, 
s 


Neither the Fashoda question nor any other mat- 
ter of foreign policy. was involved in the defeat of the 
Brisson ministry. But a pause will be necessary in 
the negotiations, until a new ministry is constituted. 
Much will depend upon the temper in which the new 
minister of foreign affairs approaches the question, 
and the influences which he represents. The efforts 
of M. Deleasse have been to secure “peace with honor,” 
The next ministry may 
he more zealous. for “honor” in the military sense, 
than for peace. The present ifdications, however, 
are that, whatever recasting of the ministry may take 
place, under M. Dupuy or anyone else, M. Delcasse 
will retain the portfolio of foreign affairs, in order to 


as Lord Salisbury would say. 


carry on the negotiations with England. 

The peace negotiations at Paris have at length 
reached a stage where the main business of the com- 
mission, the settlement of the Philippine question, 
ean be taken up. The Spanish commissioners ex- 
hausted all their resources of ingenuity and delay in 
the effort to secure from the United States some con- 
the the Cuban debt. The 


commissioners were firm in their refusal 


cession in matter of 
American 
even to consider the proposition, and finally the 
Spanish commissioners agreed to the unconditional 
relinquishment of Spanish sovereignty over Cuba, 
Porto Rico. and the island of Guam in the Ladrone 
eroup: with the single reservation that if it was im- 
possible to reach an agreement relative to the Philip- 
pines, the agreement as to the other questions should 
he void. This stipulation does not amount to much, 
for a rupture over the Philippine question would re- 
open all the questions any way, by preventing the 


execution of a treaty of peace. 
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UNIQUE. 


A Washington letter tells of a Boston schoolmistress 
who believes in including lessons in deportment in her 
educational scheme, and whose methods are decidedly 
modern, One day in the week the children play, for in- 
stance, a game called “Street-Car.”’ The best boy is 
motorman, and the other boys enter the car one by one. 
Then the little girls follow, and each boy rises, lifts his 
hat, offers his seat, and hangs on by an imaginary strap. 
The worst boy during the week is condemned to play 
“pig,”’ and keeps his seat amid much scorn and derision. 
There are several other games, equally ingenious, in 
which practical instruction is given in politeness and good 
behavior. 

Elaborate games for older classes might be advanta- 
geously formed on such subjects as ‘“‘Dinner Party,” “‘Ele- 
vator,.” ‘“‘“Morning Call,” “Theatre,” etc., which might in 
time lead to a distinct improvement in American manners. 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


Some time ago a book for supplementary reading in 
primary grades was sent me for examination. It was 
composed of fairy stories, fables, and mythology. I read 
it with interest and pleasure, said that it was one of the 
best books for children I had seen, and wrote to the pub- 
lishers to that effect. I determined to make it useful at 
once, and began reading the stories to my boy, not yet 
able to read for himself. He was exceedingly interested 
in some of the stories, and begged to hear them again and 
again. One tale I read to him eleven times in one day 
when he was ailing and had to be amused. That part of 
the book was a success; but when I came to a long story 
of Norse mythology, he began to ask questions, and, after 
an attempt to explain the ‘‘gods,’. I stopped, for he was 
just beginning to learn about God. I began to look at 
such literature from another point of view. 

I believe that our children come to us little savages; I 
believe that each individual passes through the same 
evolution that the race has since its ‘beginning; I be- 
lieve in the value of myths and fables in the moral, as 
well as the intellectual, growth of the child; but there 
are myths and myths. To discard all is to rob the grow- 
ing soul of well-nigh all the poetry and beauty of child 
life, but is it necessary to take him through all the the- 
ology of heathenism in order that he may evolve into a 
civilized being? 

We need only to consult secular history to know that 
the religion of modern civilization was given us by a na- 
tion that stood apart through all its history as the one 
people in all the world that was monotheistic, even 
though in an imperfect way. We sometimes take a 
heathen boy and undertake to give him the fruits of 
civilization. Do we begin by teaching him all the myth- 
ology of his people, or of.some other people, in order that 
he may properly evolve into a Christian, or do we keep 
silent about all that, in order that he may not be hin- 
dered in his development? Is it not possible that we are 
making a fad of myths? Again I say, there are myths 
and myths. William H. Huse. 


LITERARY PRESCRIPTIONS. 

For action read Homer and Scott. 

For choice of individual words read Keats, 
Emerson. 

For clearness read Macaulay. 

For common sense read Benjamin Franklin. 

For conciseness read Bacon and Pope. 

For elegance read Virgil, Milton, and Arnold. 

For humor read Chaucer, Cervantes, and Twain, 

For imagination read Shakespeare and Job. 

For interest in common things read Jane Austen. 

For logic read Burke and Bacon. 

For loving and patient observation of 
Thoreau and Walton. 

For simplicity read Burns, Whittier. Bunyan. 

For smoothness read Addison and Hawthorne. 

For the study of human nature read Shakespeare and 
George Eliot. 

For sublimity of conception read Milton. 

For vivaeity read Stevenson and Kipling. 


Tennyson, 


nature read 


oO 


There has been an auction sale of Bronte relies in Lon- 
don, shabby hassocks, water color sketches, toilette arti- 
cles, bureau “fixings.” and the like; but the worshippers 
are few and the prices low. and for many things there 
were not bids at all. It was all over in alittle while. “In 
an hour,” says the \cademy, “the properties of the 


sad- 
dest lite rary 


lrama of modern times had been taken with- 
Out gerness or left Without pity.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES. Edited by, Bliss Perry. 
Thomas Carlyle, 204 pp. John Ruskin, 191 pp. T. B. 
Macaulay, 199 pp. New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Company. Each volume—cloth, 30 cents; full leather, 
60 cents. 

Any writer suffers in being read by extracts. We agree 
to that judgment, and wait hopefully for the day when we 
can really read something of Macaulay, Carlyle, or Rus- 
kin. Meanwhile, the dust collects undisturbed on the 
Complete Edition of their works on our library shelves. 
Perhaps, of a winter evening, we read a chapter or a 
single essay. Our impression of the author is fixed by 
that chance glimpse of his style and his theme. The 
queer caprices and the Carlylese dialect of “Sartor Re- 
sartus” might easily deter one from reading further in 
Carlyle’s works; yet a bit from “The French Revolution” 
could hardly fail to arouse enthusiasm by its dramatic 
vigor. A narrow, one-sided view is more unfair to the 
author than a book of extracts. 

With the scant leisure for reading that most of us have 
now-a-days, selection is necessary, and such an intelligent 
and comprehensive selection as Mr. Perry presents in the 
“Little Masterpieces” is more than welcome. The pass- 
ages give a clear and fairly complete perception of the 
author’s line of subjects and the characteristics of his 
style. We see Carlyle’s skill in portraiture in the sketch 
of Coleridge’s sojourn at Highgate, his power of vivifying 
history by a dramatic imagination in selections from ‘‘The 
French Revolution” and from “Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches’; we see him as the prophet and teacher in 
chapters from ‘‘Sartor Resartus” and “Past and Present.’ 

The volume of selections from the writings of Macaulay 
begins with the most suggestive portion of his essay on 
“History,” that dealing with the functions of the modern 
historian. His own method of writing history is amply 
shown in extracts from fhe “History of England” and 
from his essays. They bring into relief his political opti- 
mism,. his minute and racy descriptions of the varied as- 
pects of English life, his ease in narrative, and his bril- 
liant, vigorous style that made him one of the most popu- 
lar writers of the century. 

Mr, Ruskin’s writings have been so varied and so 
copicus that the real test of the editor’s selection and 
judgment comes in this volume. The least permanent of 
Ruskin’s works, those on political economy and social 
science, and the more technical productions are omitted. 
But the sort of writing that established his reputation as 
a master of English, and won the loyalty of his readers, 
is well represented by selections from “Modern Rajnters,” 
“The Stones of Venice,” ‘“‘The Mystery of LN**&Bnd Its 
Arts,” and ‘“‘The Relation of Art to Morals.”’ The chrono- 
logical arrangement adopted is admirable in showing the 
succession of themes that occupied Mr. Ruskin’s mind. 
His skill with words, his passion for beauty and good- 
ness, his noble scorn of injustice and evil—the essential 
things to know of him as man and author—are all brought 
out in the nine selections which the limits of the book 
allow. 

The brief introductions are valuable in their suggestive- 
ness. They give the right perspective for reading without 
attempting to tell what we ought to think of the author’s 
style, so that we have the satisfaction of forming our own 
opinion. 

One who knows the writers well finds favorite passages 
in these convenient little volumes, and the reader to 
whom he is a new acquaintance, besides getting a good 
general idea, finds bits of masterpieces that he will ever 
afterward be glad to know. 


THE CLARENDON DICTIONARY. A Concise Hand- 
book of the English Language in Orthography, Pronun- 
ciation, and Definitions. By W. H. Browne and S. S. 
Haldeman. New York, Boston, New Orleans: Univer- 
sity Publishing Company. 365 pp. 

“The Clarendon Dictionary” combines conciseness and 


completeness with surprising success. The brief defiy;- 
tions are clear and accurate, and cover the different me. ))- 
ings found in ordinary reading. Conciseness is secure 
by entering many derivations under their primitives wij }- 
out further definition. The meaning is unmistakably jyy)- 
plied, and much of the needless repetition of larger dijc- 
tionaries is thus avoided, Technical terms of limited use 
local and dialectic words, slang, and rare and obsolete 
words are omitted; but it is still a complete dictiona) y of 
standard English. The pronunciation was prepared py 
Professor Haldeman, who was eminently qualified for the 
work, and the greatest possible simplicity was aimed at. 
The illustrations are well chosen. The book contains q 
list of affixes and the usual features of a dictionary in the 
lists of proper names, French, Italian, and Latin phrases 
in common use, and the usual abbreviations. 

It is a useful, convenient book for school and business 
use. The present edition is a thorough revision of ay 
earlier edition, with an extended vocabulary. It has al- 
ready been received with great favor, as it meets a recog- 
nized need of concise accuracy. 


ALL SORTS OF DIALOGUES. Compiled by Clara J. 
Denton. 163 Randolph street, Chicago: T. S. Denison 
150 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

A new collection of bright, amusing dialogues for young 
people meets the never-satisfied demand for something 
fresh. The twenty-five dialogues of this book range from 
parlor theatricals in two acts for adults to simple, pretty 
exercises for the little children of the primary grades, 
For boys and girls there are five lively plays which could 
hardly fail to entertain both actors and spectators. The 
selections for little children are just the kind to elicit their 
enthusiasm. There is a fairy dance for girls, and there 
are dialogues on the railroad train, the circus, and playing 
doctor for boys. Two Christmas dialogues and two Arbor 
Day exercises complete the collection, The directions and 
suggestions given by the compiler are helps to success. 
The teacher could not ask for better material than is found 
here for arranging a special entertainment. 


ADVANCED LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. By Monroe 
G. Cheney. Franklinville, N. Y.: M. G. Cheney, Pub- 
lisher. 94 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Our geographies give the pupil an abundance of facts 
and information, but it is usually left to the teacher to 
show the inter-relation of the facts and the practical uses 
of the information. Mr. Cheney has provided an effective 
guide and supplement to the study of geography in his 
“Advanced Lessons.” This book contains about 4,500 
questions carefully arranged for progressive study, to be 
used by the pupil in his regular class work. Each phase 
of geography—physical, mathematical, and political—for 
every country is thoroughly and systematically treated 
The answers call for thought and a thorough knowledge 
on the part of the pupil. He can no longer fall back on 
mechanical memorizing of detailed statements. Ques- 
tions as to railroad routes and interesting places to visit 
give him a personal interest, and references to prominent 
men and historical events suggest lines of independent in- 
vestigation. A variety of suggestive, supplementary 
questions relieve the usual monotony of the study. Im- 
portant statistical tables are here made available to the 
pupil, and information on the most difficult questions is 
supplied at the end of the book. The questions are espe- 
cially adapted to a thorough review for those who are 
completing the study and preparing for final examina- 
tions. This new treatment of geography gives the pupil 
a practical working command of his knowledge, and tends 
to make this one of the most hesaaibiabeiies of the sciences. 


THE REVIVAL OF ENG L ISH POETRY OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. Selections from Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and Byron. With an 
Introduction by Elinor M. Buckingham, A. B. (Rad- 
cliffe), Instructor in English, Adelphi College. New 
York: The Morse Company. 257 pp. Price, $1.25. 


English poetry is generally understod to have died with 


TWO NOTABLE PUBLICATIONS. 


: For Grammar 
School Grades. 


FIRST LESSONS 


IN CIVICS. 


By S. E. FORMAN, Ph. D. 


A remarkable text. 
interesting to grammar school pupils. 


of citizenship and a noble conception of its duties. 


lessons in school and home government. 


Its lucid style and excellent method make the study of government 
A work which puts before children the highest standard 


Thoroughly educational in plan Practical 


A SCHOOL CLASSIC. 


THE RIGHTS AND.DUTIES OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


By W. W. WILLOUGHBY, Ph. D., 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Associate in Political Science at the 


For High Schools 3 


- $1.00. and Colleges. 


The most masterly exposition ever given in a book of its scope of the relations between the state, 


the government, and the individual. 


It contains all the essentials found in voluminous werks on this 


subject, and is written throughout in the chaste, varied, and well-balanced diction which ¢ haracterizes 


superior prose-writing. 
and well indexed. 


The presentatiun of the subject is purely educational. 


Beautifully bound 


For a list of other Superior American Texts please write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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NEW AND STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


Elements of Trigonometry: Plane and Spherical. By 
ANDREW W. Ph.D., and M. STRONG, 
Ph.D., Yale University. Crown 8vo. ( Nearly Ready.) 


Elements of Geometry. By Anprew W. Pariurs, Ph.D., 
and Irvine Fisner, Ph.D., Professors in Yale University. 
Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $1.75; by mail, $1.92. 


Elements of Geometry, Abridged, Crown 8vo, Half Leather, 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By Gzorce 
M. Lang, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Latin in Har- 
vard University. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Latin}Literature of the Empire, Selected and Edited, with 
Revised Texts and Brief Introductions, by ALFRED GuDEMAN, 
Associate Professor of Classical Philology, University of Penn- 


sylvania. In Two Volumes. Vol. I., Prosk. Crown 8vo. 


$1.25; by mail, $1.40. 


Plane Geometry, Crown 8vo, Cloth. 80c.; by mail, 90c. 


Introductory Course in Mechanical Drawing. By Joun 
C. Tracy, C.E., Instructor in the Shefheld Scientific School of 
Yale University. Oblong 4to, Cloth, $1.80; by mail, $2.00. 


Metaphysics. By Borpen P. Bowyg, Professor of Philosophy 
in Boston University. New and Revised Edition from New 
Plates. 8vo, Cloth, $1.60; by mail, $1.78. 


Shakespeare the Boy. By Winiiam J. Rovrg, Litt D. Ilus- 
trated. Po t 8vo, Cloth, $1.25; by mail, $1.39. 


HARPER’S SCIENTIFIC 


Memoirs by Gay-Lussac, Joule, and Joule and Thomson, 


on the Free Expansion of Gases. 


Ants, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. Volume]. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, 75¢.; by mail, Sle. ( Juxt Out.) 


Fraunhofer’s Papers on Prismatic and Diffraction Spec- 


tra. Kdited by Jo-rpn 8. Ames, Ph.D. 
Ready.) 


by mail, $1.75 


MEMOIRS larged. 


Edited by Josepn 8. 


Volume Il. ( Nearly 


by mail, 57e. 


Cloth, $1.80; by mail, $1.92. (Vol. IL, Pozrry. Jn Press.) 
Elements of Literary Criticism. By Cuar.es F. Jounson, 
Professor of English Literature in Trinity College, Hartford ; 
Author of “English Words.” 16mo, Cloth, 80c. ; by mail, 86c. 
Theory of Physics. By Josrru 8S. Ames, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physics in Johns Hopkins University. Cloth, $1.60; 


A Manual of Experiments in Physics: Laboratory Instruction 
for College Classes 
J. A. Buiss, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, 


Cloth, $1.80; by mail, $1.95. 
Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric. New Edition, Revised and En- 
By AbAms SHERMAN Hitt, Boylston Professor of 

Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard University. 12mo, Cloth, 

$1.20; by mail, $1.34. 

Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric. By Apims Suerman Hit. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
Buehler’s Exercises in English, By Huser Gray Burner, 

Master in English in Hotchkiss School. 


By Josrrn 8. Ames, Ph.D., and 


12mo, Cloth, 50c. ; 


Teachers who wish to receive the next number of Harper’s Bulletin of Text-Books, soon 
to appear, are invited to send their names for enrollment on the mailing-list, now making. 


New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


London. 


AMASA WALKER, New England Agent for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Publications, 112 Boylsten St., Boston, Mass. 


Milton. and to have renewed its life only in the ninetenth 
century. The eighteenth century was one of low tide in 
peetry. There were poets of genuine feeling who con- 
tinued to write verses between Chaucer and Shakespeare 
and between Milton and Wordsworth, but both these 
ages were characterized by limitation of great men who 
had gone before. 

This volume is an attempt to supply adequate and con- 
venient means for a systematic study of early nineteenth 
century poetry. The five authors here brought together, 
though widely separated in some respects, form a group 
by themselves in the development of English literature. 
They stand as exponents of poetry which marks the 
nineteenth century, and should be studied not only in 
contrast with each other, but as marking a distinct era. 
The introduction gives not only an elementary, but an 
adequate, conception of the revival of the poetic spirit 
of this century. The selections of poems here made is 
caleulated to rouse the personal interest of the student, 
and to induce him to read more carefully the author’s 
works. 

The index of poems and the index of first lines ap- 
pended will be found very convenient and helpful to the 
student. The book contains portraits of the five 
authors, and autograph pages of letters or poems. 


SIX JOLIS CONTES. With Notes by Professor 
Alphonse N. Van Daell of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Boston: L’Echo de la Semaine. 56 


pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This little volume offers fresh reading matter for 
French classes. The stories are simple ones, carefully 
selected from the writings of Alphonse Daudet, Pierre 
Loti. Jules Lemaitre. and other well-known writers. 
Most of them have not yet appeared in book form in 
France. The notes explain only the unusual words and 
idioms. 

TWELVE NAVAL CAPTAINS. By Molly Elliot Sea- 
well. With Portraits. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 233 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This “Record of Certain Americans who Made Them- 
selves Immortal” arouses interest with the first sentence, 
and holds it to the end. The thrilling tales of naval bat- 
tles and the daring heroism of the captains never lose 
their fascination. They are told here in a sprightly, ani- 
mated way, with a spirit of ardent admiration for heroic 
action. The writer is quick to see the essential point of a 
story and the characteristic trait of a man. The stories 
of Paul Jones and the “Bon Homme Richard,” Decatur’s 
firing of the Philadelphia, Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, 
and other engagements in the proud record of our navy 
are admirably told. 


FABLES FOR THE FRIVOLOUS. By Guy Wetmore 
Carryl. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50 
This is truly named “frivolous.” 

hearty laughs as one reads these verses paraphrased from 


Smiles deepen into 


the familiar fables of a Fontaine. The author has made 
a happy volume of good-natured rhymes, and Peter Newell 
has illustrated them with characteristic effects. One is 
actually in doubt if the author should make the apologies 
he offers to La Fontaine. 


SIX YOUNG HUNTERS. By W. Gordon Parker. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25. 

This popular hcuse has published many boys’ books 
since the palmy days of Oliver Optic, but we find that this 
volume will be read as eagerly and enjoyed as much as 
any of its predecessors. 

The book tells of a party of Eastern boys who are 
spending their summer vacation in Indian territory. 
Their encounters with wild animals and outlaws, and 
their success at fishing will send a thrill through any live 
hoy who may read the story, and those who do not will 
miss one that is honest, manly, and healthy in tone. The 
illustrations are in keeping with the rest of the book. 


THE DESTROYER. By Benjamin Smith. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.25. 

This is a volume of 313 pages, containing an uncommon 
love stery, and dealing with many phases of life in a phil- 
osophical manner. By that portion of the public that 
takes its reading as one would a pleasant dose of medicine, 
this book will be bought and perused with pleasure and 
some profit. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. * 


“The Jingle Jangle Rhyme Book.” By Henry Bradford Simmons, 


Price, $1.f0.—* Baby’s Recoid.’’ By Maud Humphrey. Price, $2.50. 


——'The Litvlest Ones.”” By Maud Humphrey and Elizabeth S. 
Tucker. Price, $2 00. 
Tolste1. Price, $1.00. —‘:More Cargoes.”” By W. W. Jacobs. Price, 
$1.00 ——*‘ Autobiographical Reminiscences of Henry Ward Beecher, 
Edited by T. J. Ellinwood. Price, 75 cents. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 

“The Golliwogg at the Seaside.” By Florence K. Upton and Bertha 
Upton. Price, Zoology.”’ By Frank E. Bed- 


dard. Price. 90 cents.——‘The Queen’s Story Book.” Edi'ed ly 
George Laurence Gomme.—*" Yule Logs.’ Edited by G. A. Henty. 
Price, $2.00 —‘The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.”’ Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Price, $2.00. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“The War with Spain.” By Charles Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

“A Syllabus of English Grammar.” By L. C. Foster. Price, 60 
eents ‘Tales of the Enchanted Isles of the Atlantic.”’ By Thomas 


Wentworth Higginson Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan 
Company 

“Harper's Pound Table.” (Bound volume.) Price, $2.50.— ‘The 
Red Axe.” By S.R. Crockett. Price, $1.50.—*“How to Get Strong 
and How to Stay Se.’ By William Blaikie. Price, $1.75.——‘ Roden’s 
Corner.” By Henry Seton Merriman. Price, $1.75.——‘tHenry 
Esmond, Esq.’ By William Makepeace Thackeray. Price, $1.75. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“Text-Book of Algebra.’ (Part Il.) By George Egbert Fisher and 
Isaac Seliwatt. Philadelphia: Fisher & Schwatt. 

- Outdoor Studies.” By James G. Needham.—“The Story of the 
English ° By H. A. Guerber. New York: American Book Company 

Peenaiseance.” By George B. Rose. Price, $1.00.—*“ Siegfried and 
Beowulf.” By Zenaide A. Ragozin. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

“Elementary Botany.” By George Francis Atkinson, Price, $1.25 
New York: Henry Holt & Co 


“The Christian Teaching.” By Lyof N. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES OF INTEREST. 


Referring to one of the greatest helps for high school 
teachers. Buehler’s ‘“‘Practical Exercises in English,” it 
will doubtless be.of interest to know what some New Eng- 
land teachers say of this book, for their letters are well 
worth reading. One of the most progressive of them, C. 
T. C. Whitcomb, A. M., of the Somerville English high 
school, says: “I have already recommended Buehler’s 
‘Practical Exercises in English’ to our text-book commit- 
tee for adoption by the board. We are all very much 
pleased with the book.” 

Another, C. C. Ramsay, principal of the Durfee high 
school in Fall River, testifies: ‘“‘This book is so good that 
we early adopted it for use in the Durfee high school, and 
find it of great service.” 

Miss Mary E. Magrath of the Chauncy Hall school, Bos- 
ton, writes: ‘After two years’ careful use of Buehler’s 
‘Practical Exercises in English,’ I feel competent to say 
that it isa valuable and satisfactory book for class work, 
and well adapted to all interested in thestudy of English.” 

William H. Powers of the Pawtucket (R. L.) high 
school says: ‘I have been trying the book in a class, and 
so far with the greatest satisfaction. Its plan is admir- 
able.” 

Miss Bertha M. Terrill of Abbott Academy says: “I 
find it exactly what I have been searching for, and feeling 
a great need of.” 

Miss Lotta A. Clark of the Charlestown (Boston) high 
school writes: “I have examined it thoroughly, and find 
it admirably adapted to first year scholars in high school 
work.” 

From Monson Academy, Arthur N. Burke, principal, we 
learn, ‘We are much pleased with the book. It fills a long 
felt want in our work.” 

T. P. Farr, principal at Rockland, Mass., says: “It is an 
admirable book, just the one for its intended purpose.” 

Phillips Exeter Academy has used the book for some 
time, and its principal, Harlan P. Amen, A. M., says: “It 
is an excellent book.” 

Verne M. Whitman, A. M., of Calais, Me., says that 
Mr. Buehler’s “Exercises” “is giving good satisfaction.” 

H. H. Kibbey of the Highland Military Academy, writ- 
ing last summer, said: “It will supply a long-felt want in 
my class beginning English next fall.” 

Miss Adeline C. Teele of Milford says that she finds it 
“very practical and suggestive; it certainly merits all the 
praise it has received.” 

Principal J. L. Thompson, Jr., of Danforth, Me., writes: 
“T have found nothing that I like so well, and I will rec- 
ommend it for use in our grammar and high schools.” 

An almost endless number of like letters could be quoted 
in showing the great worth of this book. Every teacher 
is strongly advised to use it. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, are the publishers, and Amasa Walker, 112 Boylston 
street, Boston, is their New England agent. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Ilorsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion natural 
and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCA TI ONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 4-5: Southern Minnesota Teach- 
ers’ Association, Mankato, Minn. 
November 11: New England Association 
of School Superintendcnts, Boston, Mass, 
November 11: Bristol County Teachers’ 
Association, Taunton, Mass. 
November 19: New England Conference of 
Educational Workers, Boston, Mass. 
November 24: North Central Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Concordia, Kan. 
November 25-26: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Asscciation, Springfield, Mass. 

November 25-26: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Bellaire, O. 

November 26-27: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Sandusky, O. 

December 28-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 

December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

December 27-29: New York Grammar 
School Council, Troy, N. Y. 

December 27-29: Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Louisville, Ky. 

December 29-30: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, New York City, 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


November 5: Principals’ meeting at the Schil- 
ler Theatre, 10.30a. m.; Superintendent E. 
Benjamin Andrews, chairman. 

November 5: Ella F. Young Club at Kinsley’s, 
12.30 p. m. 

November 5: Howland Club at the Palmer 
House at 1 p. m. 

November 12: Teachers’ Club, 512 Masonic 
Temple, P:rliamentary Law and Child 
Studv sections 2 p.m.; Miss Jennie Gold- 
man, president. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

The first meeting of the Scientific Ass 
ciation of the University of Maine, held 
October 19, was largely attended. R. K. 
Jones, the librarian, illustrated the Dewey 
decimal system of classifying books used 
in the college library. Professor F. L. 
Harvey described the methods of testing 
for blood stains in criminal cases. A 
French club has been organized in the 
university by Professor Goodell, to keep in 
touch with French current topics, and to 
study the literature of the present century. 
Of the thirty students who enlisted in 
the war, four are dead, and several others 
are sick. 

The Oxford County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held a two days’ meeting at Oxford 
October 28-29. 

Knox County Teachers’ Association held 
its fall session at Vinalhaven October 28. 

Superintendent W. W. Stetson held 
teachers’ meetings at Bar Harbor October 
17 and 18; at Fort Fairfield October 24 and 
25; at Foxcroft October 28 and 29. 


VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. The general court has 
passed a bill appropriating $11,000 annu- 
ally for the benefit of the deaf, dumb, 
blind, and feeble-minded. 

Mason §S. Stone has been re-e'ected state 
superintendent of education. His election 
met the cordial approval of a large 
majority of the teachers and friends of 
education throughout the state. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club will hold a 
banquet at Montpelier November 4. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Alpha Phi fraternity 
has been holding its annual convention 
in this city. The programme of the con- 
vention covered three days. Nine col- 
leges were represented by delegates.—— 
The children in the public and private 
schools of the city celebrated Lafayette 
day with becoming services. At the 
suggestion of General Joseph Wheeler, and 
for the purpose of showing friendly inter- 
est in the Cuban people, the trustees of 
Boston University have voted free tuition 
for four years to two young Cubans, the 
men to be selected by General Wheeler. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, 
George T. Aldrich, president, Harry N. 
Andrews, secretary, will dine at the 
Brunswick on Saturday, November 5, at 
1.15 p.m. Business: Report of last meet- 
ing, report of nominating committee, elec- 
tion of officers, report of secretary and 
treasurer, report of committee on resolu- 
tions. After-dinner topic: “Some Phases 
of the War with Spain.’”’ Guest of the 


club, Professor Ira N. Hollis, Harvard 
University. 
WORCESTER. Something more than 


a thousand teachers and superintendents 
gathered at the annual meeting of the 


Not a Toy, 
buta 
Machine. 


Circulars 
Free. 


Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


DR.PIERCE'S 
Favorite 


PRESCRIPTION 


Makes weak women strong 
and sick women well. 


Worcester County Teachers’ Association 
at the English and classical high schools 
of this city on the twenty-eighth of Octo- 
ber. Unusual enthusiasm was mani- 
fested, and the vote of last year, whereby 
the county should be divided and form 
two associations, was reversed, and it was 
dec‘ded to retain the old organization, and 
hold all meetings for the future in Wor- 
cester. What “enrichment” has done for 
the grammar school was discussed in the 
grammar school section, and _ interest 
was added by some sharp criticisms made 
by Professor Conant of the W. P. L., 
namely, that pupils are unable to reason 
or to think independently, and that they 
have not the power of concentration. 
Such are the results as he finds them. Dr. 
C.F. Hodge of Clark University made a 
strong plea for the human interest side of 
nature study as against dry study of scien- 
tific data; and for the larger use of the 
poetry of nature byour great poets, instead 
of the machine-made rhymes which are so 
abundant in some of the books on nature 
study. The high school session was par- 
ticipated in by an unusually large number 
of speakers, Principal C. T. C. Whitcomb 
of Somerville having a leading part. 
Superintendent C. F. Carroll of Worcester 
gave a paper in the primary section on 
“Primary Courses of Study.” Mr. Holt, 


whose death was so recently noted, was to’ 


have taken a part in this section. Colonel 
H. A. Thomas of Boston made a ringing 
address on patr‘otism, but the chief inter- 
est of the afternoon session centered in 


AND THE 


CONSIDER! 
“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


Enormous Saving eflected 


By INCREASING the Life of the Text-books! 


EVERY YEAR 


The Amount of Money Saved makes this System practically Free. 


Holden Patent Book Cover: Co., 


Samples Free. 
P. O. Box 648 S. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


the paper of Marshall Livingston Perrin 
of Wellesley on “Personality in Educa- 
tion.” A. K. Larned of Holden was 
chosen president for the coming year, and 
C. S. Lyman of Oxford secretary, and they 
were elected as delegates to the coming 
state convention. 

SOUTH DUXBURY. The teachers’ in- 
stitute held in this place October 14 was 
under the direction of the state board of 
education, and taught by State Agent G. T. 
Fletcher, L. W. Sargent, George A. Wal- 
ton, John T. Prince, Burt J. Tice, J. W. 
MacDonald, Miss Ellen Thompson of 
Brookline, and Miss Mary A. Currier of 
Cambridge. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. A mass meeting was 
held in this city October 19, 500 strong, to 
devise some means of continuing the kin- 
dergarten, sewing, cooking, drawing, and 
physical culture schools which the school 
board were obliged to discontinue for want 
of funds. It was argued strongly that the 
city is morallY bound to pupils, teachers, 
and the public for the current school year, 
and that it cannot afford to vialate its con- 
tract if its high credit with financiers was 
to be maintained A committee of five 
was appointed to confer with the city 
authorities to the end that all the schools 
might be continued, and a resolution was 
adopted requesting the mayor to appoint 
a committee of non-office holders, which 
shall investigate the entire public school 
system, and report before May 1, 1899, 
some plan for preserving our educational 
system.——Brown University has 909 stu- 
dents, 214 of whom are freshmen. The 
faculty numbers seventy-two. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The fifty-second an- 
nual meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association was held in this city 
October 14 and 15. A large audience was 
in attendance. The subjects discussed 
were practical and timely, and_ the 
speakers able and interesting. Among 
those who took prominent part in the ex- 
ercises were Superintendent H. S. Tarbell 
of Providence, R. I., Professors C. W. 
Wells of Yale University, and B. P. Ray- 
mond of Wesleyan University, Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie of Cambridge, Mass., and 


Dr. W. L. Phillips of New Haven.  Pro- 
fessor Thomas H. Louisburg of Yale 
spoke upon ‘‘Shakespeare,” M'‘ss Rachel 


King of New Haven upon ‘Kindergarten 
Problems,’ Marcus White of New Britain 
upon “Literature for Children.’’ The com- 
mittee on resolutions reported against in- 
troducing military drill in schools by man- 
datory statute, and the resolution was 
adcpted by the convention——The ex- 
hibition of musical methods under the di- 
rection of Professor B. Jepson, supervisor 
of music in the New Haven schools, was a 
great success. A very large audience tes- 
tified their appreciation at the close of 
every exercise. At least 240 children from 
the New Haven public schools partici- 
pated, and showed remarkable skill and 
the results of careful training in s‘ght- 
reading music, individual singing, and dic- 
tation. Everybody was delighted with 
the exercises. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, J. A. Graves, Hartford; 
vice-president from New Haven, Miss 
Alice Reynolds; corresponding secretary, 
S. P. Willard, Colchester; recording sec- 
retary, T. H. Patterson, Bristol; treas- 
urer, G. B. Hurd, New Haven. A vote was 
passed recommending that in the future 
the certificates to teachers authori’ing 
them to teach, which are now issued by the 
local boards, be issued by a state board. 
The matter will be brought before the leg- 
islative committee on education. It is not 
intended by this proposed change to affect 
those teachers who are now in the service, 
or who have had experience in teaching. 
It was voted to hold the next meeting of 
the association on the Friday and Satur- 
day nearest the middle of October, 1899, at 
a place to be decided upon by the executive 
committee later. 


HOW’S THIS ? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by their 


firm. 
WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 


Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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TEXT-BOOKS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Just Published 


By Mrs. L. L.W. WILSON, . . 


The author has applied the same method to the History of 
the United: States as she has used with such great success 
in her Nature Study in Elementary Schools. The book is 
very fully illustrated with about one hundred cuts. The 
frontispi: ce and the section devoted to Flag Day are illus- 


trated in color. 


Manual for Teachers. 


‘* Tam very much pleased with the plan of ‘ Nature Stu ‘y’ and shall gladly bring it to the 
attention of our Science Teacher and to the Superintendent of the Model School.” —A. J. 
Davis, Principal State Normal School, Clarion, Pa. 


NEW BOOKS 
on 


ENGLISH. 


AMERICAN PROSE 
SELECTIONS. 


By Georce R. CarpPENTER, 


Columbia University. 


FROM CHAUCER — 
ARNOLD. 


Types of Literary Art in 
Verse and Prose. 


An Introduction to English Liter- 
ature. Chosen and edited for 


high school use. 


By Anprew J. GEORGE, 


High School, Newton, Mass. 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Georcre W. Sarntspury. 


be most advantageously treated and 


Cloth. 8vo. Price, $1 50. 


History Reader for Elementary Schools 


Arranged with Special Reference to Holidays. 


| Part I, September, October, November, December... .20e. 
| Parr Il, January, | 
| Complete in one 
| Part V, selected from the above, and comaining Arbor | 

Day; Bird Day; Decoration Day | 


Prics, 90 cents. 


ron, Superintendent, Chelmsford, Mass. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


The Meaning of Education, By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
Columbia University. 


With Other Essays and Addresses. Cloth. 12mo. $1.00. 


“Ido not recall any recent discussion of educational | ‘ We are sure that the teachers of the country will be 
questions which has seemed to me so adequate in knowl- | glad to have these articles and addresses brought together 
edge and so full of genuine insight. in a single volume, On all! that per- 
1 like the frankness, the honesty, and “Tt is a pleasure to commend this tains to the science of education no 
the courage of th im- y 

& @ papers Im- Joop,” W. T. Harris, writer more readily commands assent 


mensely.” than Dr. Butler.” 
HAMILTON W. MABIE. U. S. Comm’r of Education. —Review of Reviews. 


The Study of Children By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D. 
and Their School Training. Cloth. 12mo. $1.00, net. 


‘*lam greatly pleased with the book, and I believe it “This is a volume singularly clear and exact in its ex- 
will be of marked benefit to teachers in all grades of edu- | pression and definite in its generalization, the first really 
cational work. I trust it may find its way into the hands | scientific monograph on child study that we have in any 
of a great many teachers and par- language. We believe that the pub- 
ents, for L feel itis of genuine merit: “An extremely suggestive and lication of this volume will exert a 
combining scientific and practical profound and far reaching influence 
qualities ina happy manner.” for good in aiding teachers and par- 

Prot. M. V. O'SHEA, parents.” ents.”’—Journal of Pedagogy. 
University of Wisconsin. 


important book for teachers and 


— The Dial, Chicago. 


The Development of the Child. By NATHAN OPPENHEIM, M.D. 
Cloth. 12mo §$1 25. 


“The author makes a serious study of the factors that | ‘*:A volume whose exce.lence as well as timeliness justi- 
! fies its existence. .. This volume 18 

“ Every college president and school another indication of the growing in- 
superintendent in this lund should awong well-trained physicians 
yeaa and re-read the SUSSESHONS INTE the study of the conditions of the 
gard to the education of girls ond physical and mental development of 
women as given in chapter xt, * The  eydren. . Topics of the most vital 
profession of maternity,’” interest are taken up.”—Journal of 

—The Educational Review, Pedagogy. 


contribute to the child’s develop- 
ment and the formation of his char- 


acter, and seeks to find how they may 


cultivated so as to secure the best re- 
sults. He makes wuch less account 
of heredity than do most authors.’’— 
The Independent. 


Education of the Central By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A., 
Author of **Psyghology and Psychic Culture.” 


Nervous System. Cloth. 12mo. $1.00, net. 


A Study of Foundations, Especially of 

Sensory and Motor Training. 
‘*The work should attract the attention of all who are 
interested in educational matters. . . 


“T have been intensely interested in Halleck’s ‘ Educa- 
tion of the Central Nervous System.’ “ He has succeeded admirably in pre- 


It seems to me to be one of the most senting the subject in a simp e. ¢ ear, The effect of carrying out Mr. Hal 


practical and suggestive works on logical way it is jus: the book, it leck’s ideas in the educational system 


Pedagogy that has been issued. We secms to me, for the rvading of ali per- 

are already using Halleck’s Psy- sons interest.d in‘ Child Study.’ ” deed, but the gain to both teacher 

FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Chic go Normal School. 


of the coun ry would be startling in- 


and learner would be immense,’’— 
The Herald, Glasgow ( Scotland), 


chology and Psychic Culture.’’’ 


EDWARD T. pyERCE. 


Four-Footed Americans and Their Kin. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ERNEST SETON THOMPSON. 


—— BY —— 


MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 
Price, $1.50. 
In some thirty chapters, bound together by an interesting and odd story, is given the life history of 
seventy-five or more, of not only the four-feoted mammals. but wing-handed batkin, as well as their footless 
whale relations of American waters. The whole being supplemented by a *‘ mammal tree” and a thoroughly 
scientific ladder for climbing the same, replete with the most recent nomenclature. 


Macmillan’s New English Classics. 


The type is large and plain. 
language, many easy and beautiful selections of verse, ren- 
der this an ideal history for young children. 
of the United States becomes in Mrs. Wilson’s hands just 
such a simple. delightful story as will compel the child 
to associate each happy season of the year with its appro- 
priate events in the country’s story. 


Reader: Nature Myths, Stories, and Poems. 


‘‘T have read the book all through and believe it to be the best book that I have ever 
seen for teachers who wish to take up nature study in elementary schools.’-—G. H. Know - 


Normal School, Philadelphia. 


The apt illustrations, simple 


The History 


Price, 35 cents. 


NEW BOOKS 
on 
HISTORY, Etc. 


HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By Epwarp CHANNING, 


Harvard University. 


With 


Suggestions 
to Teachers, 


By Anna Boynton THompson. 


8vo. Half-Leather. Price, $1.40. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
SOCIOLOGY. 


By Frankiin Henry GIppinos, 


Columbia University. 


Cloth. 8vo. Price, $1.10. 


The elements of the subject are 
prese:ted in the simplest and most 
straightforward manner, and is 
brought within the comprehension 
of the students who are capable of 
pursuing any studies dealing with 
such subjects. as Economics, Gov- 


ernment Morals, and Legislation. 


A SOURCE BOOK OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By Avert Harr. 


(In pr paration.) 


* A series of English texts edited for use in secondary schools. Each will contain such critical apparatus as is necessary, with introductions, 


Macaulay’s Essay on Addison, Macaulay’s Essay on | 
Milton. By C. W. Frencn, Principal of Hyde Park 


High School, Chicago, Ill. 


The Princess. By W. Farranp, Associate Master, New- 


ark Academy. 


Silas Marner. 
Lawrenceville School. 


Ancient Mariner. By T. F. Huntixcton, Instructor in 
English, South Side High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


By E. L. Guricx, Head Master of English, | Palamon and Arcite. By Prercivat Cuurs, Vice-Princi- 


notes, portrait, and similar aids to the student. Among the first to appear: — 


High School. Syracuse. 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. By S. C. Newson, Philadelphia. 
apolis. Ind. 


pal of Ethica Culture School. 


English, Phillips Academy. 


Vicar of Wakefield. By W. H. Boyyron, Instructor in | Merchant of Venice. 
glish Department, Boys’ High School, N. Y. 


Last of thé Mohicans. By W. K. Wickes, Principal of the | Pope’s Iliad. By Atsert Smyrn, Head Professor of En- 
glish Language and Literature, Central High School, 


| Instructor in English, Manual Training Schoo', Indian- | Macbeth. By C. W. Frencn, Principal of the Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago, Ill. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. By Ze_ma Gray, Instructor in 
English, East Side High School, Saginaw. 


By C. H. Doucras, Head of En- 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Tremont Building. Boston. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


CHICAGO. 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Art Works 


RINTS anv 


™ Drawing Supplies. 


and are specialists 


The J. C. Witter Co. 


Art Publishers — Art Dealers 


ter, $2.50 per year. 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York $2.50 Pp y 


Catalogue C upon 


Charming Presents. 


We are the only house in America 
Publishing, Manufacturing, Importing, 


Architecture, and Sculpture. 
and Modern Sculpture. 


Every one interested in any form of art should have | 
our beautiful catalogue, of 100 pages, with illustrations of 


175 subjects, and our magazine, Art Epucarion. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS of Great Paintings, 
Casts of Ancient, Medieval, 
Art Books, Artistic Pottery, and | 
We cover every phase of Art Work, | 
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in School Decoration. 


lat- 
Sample copy, 10 cents. 


receipt of postage: 5 cents in stamps. 
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WHAT ARE YOU STUDYING? 


BETTER HIGHER | 
PLACES SALARIES 


Await the teachers who are alive to the necessity of professional self- 
improvement. To provide ideal courses of pedagogical study for busy 
teachers, we publish 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


It has been endorsed by nearly every superintendent in the United 
States. Here is what some of them say : 


AND 


“LT have been much impressed with the value of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS.” — R. 
KE. Denfetd, Supt. of Schools, Duluth, Minn. 


“LT look upon EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS as the most helpful of all works for city 
teachers’ reading circ'es.””" — I. F. Mather, Supt. of Schools, Centralia, III. 


“Lam acquainted with EpucATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, and consider it one of the best 
helps for professional study I know.” — Nellie Richards, County Supt., Clarke Co., Ia. 


“Tecan gladly recom nend EpucatlONAL FouNDATIONS to the teachers of my corps 
as a hig order ot professional reading.” — J. E. Klock, Supt. of Schools, Helena, Mont. 


_ have received a copy of EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONs, and like it very much. It 
is the very thing needed for busy teachers.” — Wright Denny, County Supt. of Schools, 
Charlestown, W. Va. 


“Tam very much pleased indeed with EDUCATIONAL FoUNDATIONS. It is professional 
— scientifically so — yet never beyond the realm of practicality.” — Emma S. Yule, Supt. of 
Schools, Everett, Wash. 


“T have read and studied EpucaTioNAL FOUNDATIONS during the past year, and affirm 


without hesitation that as a text-book in either Pedagogy or Methods, it is the best per od- 
ical of its kind.” — R. S. Thomas, Akron, Ohio. 


es. consider Ep: CATIONAL FOUNDATIONS a most excellent paper for teachers’ associa- 
sate and all societies of teachers whose object is progression in pedagogical lines. It is the 
yest publica ion in thisline that it has been my privilege to examine, and [ shall recommend 


it e* only to teachers inder my personal supervision, but wherever I have the opportunity 
to do so.” — Lizzie A. Mason, Supt. of Schools, Orange, Mass. 


Subscription price, $1.00 a year, with this valuable new book free. 
Send for sample copy if you are not already acquainted with it. 


FE. L. KELLOGG & CO,, Educational 


Free to Every Subscriber. 
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We have just published a book of extraordinary ipterest and value, 
a copy of which will be sent free tu every subscriber to EDUCATIONAL 
Fouspations for 1898-9. This is THE EDUCATIONAL CREEDS 
OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 

Statements of Educational principles by leading edu- 
cators of the rgth century : Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, A 
Dr. Harris, Col. Parker, Dr. Dewey, Insp. Hughes, 
Supt. Jones, and others. With many portraits. No 
more important educational book has been issued for many years. The 
Educational Creeds, prepared by the great educational thinkers of the time, 
many of them published from time to time in the SCHOOL JOURNAL, are now 
collected and published in book form, and is the book to be read in connection with Epu- 
CATIONAL FOUNDATIONS during 1898-99. 

These pithy, condensed statements of t' e fundamental principles on which their educa- 
tional practice is based, by the greatest teachers of our time, have attracted, as they de- 
served, the greatest interest. 


They represent the most mature thought on education of 
those who have devoted their lives to this work. The importance of 


l | 


their study by the great body of teachers is very great. It will form the basis for most 
profitable and intensely interesting discussions in meetings of teachers. ‘hose who are 
represented in the book are Col. Parker, Com. W. T. Harris, Dr. John Dewey, Inspector 
J. L. Hughes, Supt. L. H. Jones, Dr. Hinsdale, W. N. Hailmann, President R. G. Boone, 
T. G. Rooper, Dr. E. R. Shaw, Dr. Levi Seeley, Prof. Earl Barnes, John S. Clark, E. D. 
Scripture, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Beneke, Froebel, Horace Mann, Diesterweg, 
Arnold, and others. 


Thomas 


Ctte Ces UGE tee 


This book will net be sold separately, and can only be obtained in connection with 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. It will be mailed to each subscriber on receipt of payment 
of subscription. 


Publishers, 61 East oth St., New York. 
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Nov. 3, 1898. 


Title. 
The Jingle Jangle Rhyme Book...................... 


Harper’s Round Table (Bound Volume)..... ......, 
How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So....... ..... 
rext Rook of Algebra—(I.).......... 
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Author. Publisher. Price. 
Simmons. Frederick A. Stokes Co., N. Y. $1.50 
Humphrey. “ “6 2.50 
Humphrey. $s “ 3 2.00 
Upton. Longmans, Green; & Co., * 2.00 
Beddard “ “ se 95 
Morris. J.B. Lippincott Co , Phila. _— 
Foster. Macmillan (o., New York. .60 
Higginson. “6 ss “6 1.50 
Harper & Bros., “6 2.50 
Blaikie. 1.75 
Schwatt. Fisher and Schwatt, Phila. — 
Needham, American Book Company, N. Y. —— 
Rose, G. P, Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1.00 
Atkinson. Henry Holt & Co., 1.2 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


DEAD but not conscious of it isa state perhaps commoner among teachers than any other workers. The 
ae tendency is constant to get into a rut, to do things the easiest way, to be satisfied so long as nobody 
se complains, to shrink from the effort of en ad a new ideas or adopting new methods. Such a teacher is 

1 


dead, and usually 


his very y 
not conscious of it; ary apathy prevents 


you that some of these hyp would call off your name if they were making a list? 
ng bet- OT nestness, then you will soon belong in that class if you don ot 
already. 


teacher this year than last, do 
ter work, and doing it with more ear- 


his knowing that he is apathetic. You know lots of teach- 
ers like this, don’t you? You can call off the names of ;remt. Did it ever occur to 
fy 


you are not a better 


Sometimes the best remedy for this tendency is to 


move. There are people in cities who move every year because it is less trouble th 4 
an to clean house. If you have 
not energy enough to clean house, take an account of your CONSCIOUS that are deficient, very ‘ikely it 


intellectual stock, and resolve to fill up some of the lines 


will do you good to move. You 


won't be running on the old tracks when you get to the new place, and perhaps a change OF tage to remain 


of environment may wake you up and give you new energy. It is not altogether an advan- 
ah Think this over. There is a great deal worth consid. IT 


W. BARDEEN, Syrncune, 


one school, especially for'a young teacher. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY.... 


Many years in 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! 4zaitorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks T 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without wee” 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


THE GRAND VALLEY ON THE 
COLORADO MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
GRAND JUNCTION. THE PRINCIPAL Town, Is 

WESTERN TEMINUS OF THE COLORADO 

MIDLAND RalILway. 

Immigrants from all sections of the East 
are attracted yearly by the splendid crops 
and the great promise of the fruit lands of 
the Grand Valley, the garden spot of the 
state. 

Here a broad river sweeps past the pros- 
perous fruit orchards, and the growth of 
green things has changed the desert, until 
Grand Junction and vicinity resemble the 
beautiful Piedmont Valley of the East. 
Already the valley is populated with in- 
dustrious, enterprising farmers and fruit 
growers, but there is plenty of room for 
more. The Grand Valley extends from 
Grand Junction, the largest town, fifteen 
miles to the east, twenty miles south, 
twenty-five miles west, and ten miles 
north, and throughout its entire length of 
forty miles from east to west flows the 
Grand river, the largest stream in the 
state. The annual fruit crop is 1,000 car- 
loads, estimated as worth $400,000. In ad- 
dition to the fruit industry, sugar beets, 
wheat, oats, barley, alfalfa, potatoes, and 
tomatoes are raised by many settlers. 
The principal towns in this section are 
Grand Junction, De Beque, Fruita, Pali- 
sades, and Rifle, all on the line of the Colo- 
rado Midland railway. 


Tommie—‘Teacher says a camel has 
four stomachs.” 

Billy—‘Well, what of it?” 

Tommie—‘Just think how dreadful to 
have four stomach-aches all at once!” 
Child Study Monthly. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
fromm teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25. cents a bottle. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER AND GOOD 
BUSINESS PROPOSITION. 


‘The Union Office Supply Company of 
New York City are offering some very at- 
tractive combination outfits with their 


well-known products. Their typewriter 
ribbons and carbon papers have been in 
use for the last sixteen years, and the re- 
sults obtained from their use are as good 
as any on the market. While their 
method of advertising is rather expensive, 
their premium offers, right in line 
with the holiday season, and likewise 
staple and useful articles, they believe will 
secure for them a large number of new and 
permanent customers. 

The agricultural department at Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently had the government 
chemist make an analysis of this ribbon, 
and submit the writing to many chemical 
tests. The conclusion reached was that 
the writing produced by this ribbon was 
more indelible than the writing produced 
by the best writing fluid which is used in 
the department. We predict that this rib- 
bon will have a splendid sale. 


FREE T0 TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 
In 1897 we had thousands of requests 
from teachers and scholars for Wonder- 
land ’97. The edition—a large one—was 
exhausted long before the end of the year. 
Wonderland ’98 can now not only be sup- 
plied to those unable to secure the former, 
but also to others. It is entirely different, 
however, from the first-named book. It 
has a chapter on the Agricultural North- 
west, crammed full of valuable informa- 
tion; one on the Yellowstone park, writ- 
ten especially for teachers; another on 
Alaska and Klondike, and one on A Canoe 
Lake Trip, that will be of interest to 
schools. ‘The book has a high art cover, 
designed by Leyendecker, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated from new photographs. 
The Northern Pacific railway will send 
the book and a revised folder map of 
Yellowstone park upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps, or postal order. Send to 
Charles 8S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn. Write address plainly, and state where 
you saw the advertisement. Oc6-13t 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. 
The largest Agency in the West. 


PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
Branch Ufice: Des Moines, lowa. 


MERICAN : : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to Colleges, 
Schoole, avd Families 


and F R EIC N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, and Governess s, ‘or 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-FuTon, .. . 


Jall on or address 


23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
825 Market St., San Francisco. 


1242 Twelfth 8t., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


j A, SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea- 
F con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


HERE is no better time to secure a school than now -- 
no better way than through 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N., E., 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


OVER 2,900 POSITIONS FILLED. 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Long distance telephone. 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. Good 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,..... 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


SYRACUSE THACHEHKS’ AGENCY. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Proprietor, 


37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


graduates wanted. 


Positions for all grades, and in at 4 State from the Atlantic to the | 100 Normal] and College 


Pacific Ocean. OUR FAITHFUL SE 


VICES guarantee satisfaction. 


Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Pi nn- 
sylvania and other States. ‘ourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


\ Y with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
KAO for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. 


it to your advantage to write us fully 


If in search of either, you may find 
in regard to your wants. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N. ¥. 


“SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, 


Cumb. 


Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


y offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and W est WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


y AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 

LARKIN soap If mention this publication. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN EDUCATION, Sept. 224 and Cet. Mtb. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


: The GRAND UNION HOTEL 

Fourth Ave. 41set and 42d Sta. 
¢ 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for chopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Koomea, Bl OO per Uny and Opwarda. 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 


Inductive Questions and Tables in U. 8. Hist. 
and Civil Gov’t create interest, research, and thought. 
Recommended by school examiners and teachers every- 
where. So outlined to be used with any text-book. Mc- 
Kinley’s Adm’n included. $2.00 per doz., single —7 25e. 
(Order enough for class use.) ‘ Enclosed find order for 
1 1-2 dozen more copies. Kook gives universal satisfac- 
tion.”’ — H. M. SHUTT, Supt., West Bedford, O. 

Monthly Report Cards, good for entire year, 
adapted to the “letter” or * per cent,” system of grad- 
ing. Printed to order (100 or more, le. each). Sample 
cards free. 2 B. BENNETT & Co., Westerville, U. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. »¢ 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


Educational Institutions. 


{ 


)STON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


&§its 


MONEY. 


SAVE /T USING THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 
COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


“The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 


P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


‘The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 


Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: 


Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitic Railroad address 


Kk, TENBROECK, Gen’/ Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York, 
E, DICKINSON, General Manager, 


8. A. HUTCHISON, 43ss’t Gen’l Pass'r Agt., 
€. L. LOMAX, Gen'l Pass'r & Tkt. Agt., 


w. MASSEY, 


New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 


5 State St.,, Boston, Mass. 


Omaha, Neb. 


HE CRANK NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIU, Specta/ 
Course for Supervisors of Music in l’ublic Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil metb- 
ods combined. For circulars appty to 
Miss JULIA K. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, establisheo 
for the advancement of art education, and train 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
s hool, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
HENRY WHITTEMORE. Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. or catalogues address the 
Principal. w A. G. BOVYDEN. A.M 


YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For one address the 
. P. BEOKWITS,. 


Principal, w 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 


CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FitcusunRe, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jou» G. THomPsoyn, Principal. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 18655. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Establiished 18-0. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVE, (corner of Twentieth St.), 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York, 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
Recommends supertor teachers. Our recommend- 


ations have weight with school officials. 


CAN TEACHERS’ B U 


S 
ome New Books. ee 
The Golliwogg at the Seaside........................ 
4 Syllabus of English Gramimar..................... 
tales of the Enchanted Isles of the Atlantic ws 
| - — 
| 
— 
— 
| 
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& GOMPANY, Publishers, 


PPP 


SILVER, BURDETT 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston 8t. 29-33 EK. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave, 1328 Arch &t. 


and Home. 
110 pages. 


Publishers. 


PUBLISHING 


EEE S 


43-47 East 10th St., 


COMPANY New Yorke 


The Schools, like THE WM. PENN CHARTER, 
Philadelphia, Pa., solicitous of the art equip- 
ment of their pupils, WILL USE THE BEST. 


The Beginner’s Greek Book. 
By IVORY FRANKLIN FRISBEE, Ph.D. 
WHAT SKILLED EDUCATORS SAY: 
“By applying the principles of pedagogy, it is a great 
advance over the older grammars and lesson hooks.”’— 
“It creates in text-books a new era.” — “It will enable 
the beginner to accomplish the maximuin of work with 
the minimum of time and effort.” 
EDW. W. BABB & CO., Boston, Mass. 


New Book by WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN.,....... 
Chicago Normal School. 


Field and Laboratory work; Drawing, Painting. 600 Prob- 
lems in Related Arithmetic, 409 pp. Postpaid, $1.20. 
The Author, 6916 Perry Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Report Cards 
School Blanks 


Tf promptness 
is a desideratum 
and if low prices 
are a considera 
tion, send for any 
schoolbook de 
sired or any trans 
lation or any dic 
tionary to Binds 
Doble, 4 Zooper 
Institute, New 
York City 


Delivery to any point. Com- 
plete alphabetical catalogue /ree, of 
secondhand and new schoolbooks ot 
all publishers, if you mention this ad. 


NEW— NOVEL—CHEAP 
Samples for stamps. 
c. B. KELLEY, 
TOMS RIVER, N. J. 


This is a charming collection of There are sixty-five songs in the book, divided in 
| cred Songs. 
melodies are simple, and within the compass of the 
Handsomely bound in gray cloth. 
NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 
Teachers Wanted t Teachers Co-operative Asso - 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
to groups as follows: The Months, Flower Songs, 
Children’s Songs, admirably adapted 
The words are, in the main, by distinguished 
child’s voice. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 
tium Building, Chicago, Ill. 


By Mrs. FANNY SNOW KNOWLTON. 
| Bird Songs, Games, Miscellaneous Songs, and Sa- 
to the Kindergarten, Primary School, | authors, and all were selected with great care. The 
The size of the book is 8 x 1014 inches. 
MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
4.000 positions filled. 


Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


Rainbow Crayons 


7 colors. The first and best wax crayons ever pro- 
duced scientifically correct, for maps, charts, draw- 
ings, teaching,etc. Rainbow,” ** Radiant,”’ “ Edu- 
cational’”’ packages. Also in 14 gross boxes, solid or 
assorted colors. Freehand Drawing Crayons, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO,., Rochester, N. Y. 
90 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIEFS. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 
Albert E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship 
Price, 10 cents. 

HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake, 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 cents. 

TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 

1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston. 
2. The Proper Fanctions of the Free High 
School, By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A, C, 
Richardson, 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Teachers who are willing todevote a 
Wanted, part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Believing. 
THE LEGIBLE WORK OF A 


REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter 


Makes even the most careless SEE their own Blunders, and thereby 
learn to correct them. 


Special pamphlets on THE EDUCATIONAL USE OF A TYPEWRITER sent FREE on application to 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 3827 Broadway, N. Y. 


ADVANCED LESSONS in GEOGRAPHY 


BY M. G. CHENEY, M.S. 

Sixty-two practical class lessons. 

A time and labor saver in study and recitation, 

Thoroughly reviews the whole subject in one term, 

Many novel features; suited to any text-book, 

Single copy, 25 cents, Send stamp for sample 
pages, testimonials, etc. Address 

M. CHENEY, 
FRANKLINVILLE, N. Y. 


Parker’s Golden Rules 
Governing Discussion. 


FORENSIC MURAL TABLET — Instructive and 
Ornamental, Every Institution of Learning, Literary 
Society, Club, Lodge, and family of culture should 
possess one, Send for circulars to 

BIGELOW & JORDAN, 
No, 28 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


1,000 Promiscuous Questions 


— ON - 


ARITHMETIC, 


With Answers. 

New — just out. Pamphlet form, 
“Am delighted with it.” 

—W.D. HEYER, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Address G. BIXLER, Wooster, Onto. Box 1. 


SUBSCRIBERS to theJOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions ad- 
vanced six months by sending a 
new yearly subscription. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
& Somerset St., Boston. 


10 cts., prepaid. 


‘New Books, 


little Journeys to the 
Homes of American 
Statesmen. 


With 38 illustrations, 


By Hurparp. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.75. 


CONTENTS: George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, Samuel Adams, 
John Hancock, John Quincy Adams, Thomas |J¢tfer. 
son, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John Jay, Wi). 
ham H. Seward, Abraham Lincoln. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of 

Famous Women 6 
Good Men and Great 2 vols., flat box . . $3.50 
American Authors 
American Statesmen 


Sold separately, each $1.75; or 4vols.in box, $7.00. 


Rivers of North America. 


A Reading Lesson for Students of Geography 
and Geology. By C. Pro- 
fessor of Geology, University of Michigan, 
author of ‘‘ Lakes of North America,” etc. 
Fully illustrated. 8vo. $2.00. 

The first two volumes in the Science Series are 

“The Study of Man,” by Prof. A. ©, Haddon, and 


“The Groundwork of Science,” by St. George 
Mivart. 


2 vols., flat box . . 


$3.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’ 
greene eae that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
»lex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 

he Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). . 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
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